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PREFACE 


Tue chapters which follow do not present 
any organized body of conclusions but, as the 
subtitle indicates, simply an attempt at under- 
standing some of the trends of the times, and 
their implications for faith, intelligence, and 
duty. There may be readers who will discern 
in them some slight order and perhaps a faint 
progress in thought; but if not, it will make 
little difference. They are intended to suggest 
directions for the mind, not to compel special 
assent. 

It ought to be said that the few references 
noted are not introduced as a display of learn- 
ing but only to meet the inflexible requirements 
of the copyright law. 

J. M. M. G. 
Elm Park Parsonage, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
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PREMISES 





I 
WHO LAUGHS LAST? 


Tuis chapter takes its title from an inci- 
_ dent in Galsworthy’s short story, The Hedonist, 
in which he describes a man of means, of some 
culture and position, whom he is presumed to 
have met socially and to have observed fre- 
quently, in one of his visits to a Southern city. 
The hedonist is such a man as can be dis- 
covered in almost any social circle—selfish, 
cynical, luxurious, and indifferent to the higher 
values of life. In the story Galsworthy tells of 
sitting in a famous garden of the city, while 
the man passes, just beyond a hedge, unseen 
and unseeing, talking of himself and exhibit- 
ing his beliefs to a young woman upon whom 
whatever affection he has seems to be settled. 
Spirit, for him, he says, is only the refined 
side of sensual appreciations. A genuine sensa- 
tion is worth all the uplift in the world. When 
his senses fail he will simply fade out. He 
claims to be in love, but admits frankly that 
in his love there is no element of devotion, 
only desire. Then the man, Vaness by name, 
13 
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and the young woman with him, walk on, and 
an old Negro gardener comes by. Galsworthy 
observes to him that this is the most beautiful 
place in the world, and the gardener replies 
that in Civil War times Sherman’s Yankees 
almost burned the old house, and were power- 
fully angry with the old master because he 
had hid the silver before he went away. He 
tells how his own father, a Negro slave in the 
old house, had been taken before the Major 
and ordered to confess where the silver was 
hidden. His father had told the Major that 
they could do what they liked with him, but 
he wouldn’t tell; he wasn’t going to act Judas. 
The soldiers threatened to shoot him. They 
tied him to a tree and shot all around him in 
order to frighten him into telling where the 
silver was. The gardener explained that he 
had been only a little boy at the time but he 
had seen his father standing there, as bold as 
Peter, and they didn’t get a word out of him. 
And suddenly, Galsworthy writes, “Suddenly, in 
fancy, there came before me Vaness’ well- 
dressed person... and beside him, by a freak 
of vision, stood the old darkie’s father, bound 
to the live oak, with bullets whistling past and 
his face transfigured. There they stood along- 
side—the creed of pleasure . . . and the creed of 
love devoted unto death! 
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“ ‘Aha! I thought, ‘which of the two laughs 
last?’ “2 

That contrast is peculiarly eloquent of the 
conflict of ideals which our generation pre- 
sents; and the standard of judgment which 
Galsworthy applies—which laughs last?—leads 
a thoughtful mind directly into the particular 
Scripture literature which, better than any 
other, furnishes the atmosphere and method by 
which to appraise that confusion. For one of 
the significant facts concerning the Scriptures is 
that the various books which constitute the 
volume have their own distinctive atmosphere, 
and he is a very careless or stolid reader who 
does not recognize the differences. Further- 
more, he is likely to miss the truth of which 
he stands in need, because it is by its spirit 
as well as by its direct utterance that a Scrip- 
ture book or passage will most effectively 
bring its insight home. 

Over the earlier chapters of Genesis there 
hovers a sense of mystery and awe, a majesty 
of unfolding and colossal movement such as 
one might dimly feel as he watched a dawn 
surge upward among the Rockies or over dark- 
ling wastes of sea. There is the swift march 
of the histories, with their savors of dust and 
labor, of intrigue and strife and passion. A 

1Galsworthy: Caravan, p. 535. 
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book like Ruth carries the glow of sunshine on 
harvest fields, the smell of the grain and the 
breath of south winds over fragrant sheaves. 
The book of Esther, with its queens and 
courtiers, Haman plotting and the Jews in 
‘panic, has in it the heavy sense of Oriental 
perfumes, the acrid odor of old ghettos, the 
sound of murmuring voices in conspiracies of 
politics and congregations at prayer. The con- 
fidence, the penitence, the faith and music 
of the Psalms, have gathered to them a quality 
of consolation which makes them, in all cen- 
turies and places, a refuge for disquieted and 
wistful spirits; and the Prophets, for all their 
differences among themselves and their concern 
with practical events, meet us with a mysti- 
cism, a fervor of righteousness, a sense of God, 
which cannot be mistaken. 

The New Testament bears the same record. 
There is no other country for the mind or 
spirit like the Gospels—a land of lights and 
shadows, of lilies and human loves and the 
hard ways which men have still to travel; and 
over all, that other Light, and through it all, 
that other Life without which our world would 
be so harsh and poor. 

So one could identify the great departments 
of the Bible by differences of quality, ema- 
nated rather than announced, as one can recog- 
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nize upon a country road at night the fields of 
corn or clover by the scent that rises; or by 
the tang in the air and the sting of the wind, 
becomes aware that he is passing pine woods 
or traveling near the sea. There are, of course, 
similarities which seem to link together some 
of the several portions across all the differ- 
ences of time and character that have gone 
to their production. Parts of Daniel and of 
the book of Revelation; some sections of the 
Prophets and of the Psalms and of the Gospels 
have what might be called the same feel, just 
as there are Pennsylvania Junes which make 
one think of California, and wonderful weeks 
around Puget Sound which Florida at its vocal 
best might be proud to claim. But when one 
enters the book of Proverbs he finds himself 
in a distinct. and different land. No other 
book has any salt and snap in its atmosphere 
quite like that of the Proverbs. 

The wisdom of the Proverbs is not like that 
of the Psalms; it is not born of an awakened 
conscience and a sensitized spirituality, like 
much of the wisdom of the Prophets. It is 
the hard, practical conclusion which its various 
authors drew from their observation of the 
facts of life. The Proverbs do not begin with 
any “Thus saith the Lord!” They are the 
remarks of unsentimental, critical, practical- 
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minded men who are far more likely to be 
cynical than saintly. If one can imagine— 
and it is not at all difficult—if one can imagine 
Abraham Lincoln, in his great utterances, as a 
prophet, Benjamin Franklin will as easily 
appear as the Wise Man; the one giving us 
the Second Inaugural Address, the other writ- 
ing the maxims of Poor Richard. In the 
Psalms righteousness is a matter of religious 
duty; to the Prophets it is an imperative of 
social justice; in the Proverbs it is an article 
of common sense. Whatever honesty may be 
in itself, in the Proverbs it is the best policy; 
and it is the aspect of policy which the Proverbs 
jmost emphasize. In the Proverbs, as in the 
rest of the Wisdom Literature, the good con- 
duct of life is advised, not because it is the 
most beautiful or the most religious, but be- 
cause it is the most profitable. “My son, if 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not,” for the 
very practical reason that “the ways of every 
one that is greedy of gain take away the life 
of the owners thereof.” 

In line with what has been said above are 
two of the most familiar utterances from 
probably the most practical mind of the Book, 
which utterances may well be given consider- 
ably more thought to-day than they have been 
receiving. 
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“Because I have called, and ye refused; 

I have stretched out my hand, and no man 
regarded; 

But ye have set at nought all my counsel, 
And would none of my reproof; 
I also will laugh in the day of your calamity; 
I will mock when your fear cometh; 
When your fear cometh as a storm. 


“There is a way which seemeth right unto a man; 
But the end thereof are the ways of death.” 


The first of these declarations has been 
more than once misunderstood. There are few 
veterans in church attendance but have heard 
sermons derived from it, in which it was inter- 
preted as the voice of an offended God threat- 
ening the certainties of his final, exultant 
condemnation. God was read into it as prom- 
ising to laugh in the day of the sinner’s calam- 
ity and mock when the terrors of judgment 
struck home. But the proverb maker, the 
Wise Man, meant nothing of the kind. He 
was representing not the vindictiveness of 
God’s retribution but the inevitable conse- 
quence of a man’s life. He points the appalling 
contrast which he has observed after a career 
has followed the course of folly when it might 
have followed wisdom instead. The sinister 
language reflects the mocking superiority of 
wise and right conduct when it has been recog- 
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nized too late to be regained. It is not God, 
but rejected Wisdom that will mock when 
fear cometh like a storm upon the foolish soul. 
There is no theology in the passage; it is simply 
the uncompromising witness of life. 

The other and more proverbial observation 
presents the same truth as disclosed in expe- 
rience. There is a way which seemeth right 
to a man, until he gets to the end of it; then 
he discovers that its issues are so desperate and 
irrevocable as to be called the ways of death. 
Both of these characteristic remarks from the 
book of Proverbs argue simply for the good 
life as a matter of sensible action, for right 
living as profitable. 


“The simple believeth every word: 
But the prudent man looketh well to his go- 
ing.” 


Utterances such as these take on new inter- 
est and invite new exploration at the present 
time because this generation is raising so sharply 
the ancient question as to the reality and the 
value of the moral life. If we still think of 
life as the orthodoxy of most of the past 
thought of it, chiefly as constituting a prepara- 
tion for a more important, because eternal life 
on the other side of Time, of course the ques- 
tion answers itself. But that conception of 
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life has little standing room in men’s minds 
to-day. If life on earth is not worth while 
in its own right, any future value which it 
may have will make small appeal to reasoning 
intelligences. One might as well cling to the 
old idea that childhood and youth, with their 
pleasures, their disciplines, their education, have 
no value except to prepare for maturity. To 
the contrary, we are now convinced that they 
are worth while in themselves; and if we knew 
that our children were to die at twenty-one, 
we should still educate them, should still give 
them the cultures and satisfactions and friend- 
ships of school and social advantages. A 
thoughtful religious journal, some time ago, 
suggested the truth by asking the question 
whether, if Christianity were proved untrue, 
it would be worth while to lead what we know 
as the Christian life? “Is it possible that we 
may save our skin and lose our soul? Is a bird 
in the bush worth two in the hand?” 

To put the question which the present 
generation is asking with bewildering frankness, 
and with no religious premises invoked, what 
is the way of life, of wisdom and rectitude, 
which vindicates its worth through every expe- 
rience and event? What way of life guarantees 
that its followers shall laugh last? At least 
three ways are being exhibited to-day, the 
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claims and compensations of which cannot be 
dismissed without regret. 

There is, first of all, to use a threadbare and 
lack-luster word, the way of Materialism; that 
conduct of life which centers its interest in, 
and measures its worth by, purely material 
things, possessions and the enjoyment of them; 
and which, as a matter of fact, does seem to 
furnish an abundant satisfaction. It is a very 
old way, and it has presented a question to 
thoughtful minds ever since such minds con- 
cerned themselves with inquisitions of personal 
life. The Old Testament deals with it again 
and again, and there is perhaps no more 
familiar statement of it than in the 73d Psalm: 


“TI was envious at the arrogant, 
When I saw the prosperity of the wicked. 
For there are no bands in their death: 
But their strength is firm. 
They are not in trouble as other men; 
Neither are they plagued like other men. 


Their eyes ‘stand out with fatness: 
They have more than heart could wish. 


And, being alway at ease, they increase in 
riches. 

Surely in vain have I cleansed my heart, 

And washed my hands in innocency; 

For all the day long have I been plagued, 

And chastened every morning.” 
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Jesus met men on this way of life, and offered 
comments on it in various parables: that of 
Dives and Lazarus, of the man who would 
tear down his barns and say to his soul, “Thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years; take 
thine ease.” It is a way perhaps more crowded 
to-day than ever before in our Western civil- 
ization. Age clings to it, maturity travels it, 
youth sets foot upon it with terrible earnest- 
ness. An old man, well past his three score 
years and ten, prominent in large commercial 
and industrial operations, was recently asked 
what he intended to do with his great wealth; 
and he said, without a moment’s hesitation, 
“IT am going to get as much more as I can and 
keep it as long as I can.” ‘Twenty years ago a 
young man, just one year out of college, wrote 
to another who had been a classmate but a 
year before: “Bill, it’s hell to be poor. When I 
see the men around me making money hand 
over fist every day, I am resolved to get more 
of it. It’s getting on my nerves, honest.” 

It would be impossible to formulate a single 
statement which would more accurately phrase 
the philosophy of life most common in the 
world to-day than that crisp, curt, frank, “It’s 
hell to be poor’; and no man has set himself 
to live the inherently good life until he has 
come to grip with the question as to the place 
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which possessions are to occupy in his expe- 
rience and thought. Society, as we know it, 
is dominated by them. 

Few observers of present-day life would be 
so foolish as to declaim against wealth on its 
own account, far less that prudent safeguarding 
of life and the future by thrift and shrewd- 
ness, which, while not reckoned in terms of 
wealth, yet removes all anxiety over temporal 
concerns. But there are also few observers 
who will not recognize the fact that society is 
controlled by the idea of money, not as a means 
to some wholesome or gracious end, but as.a 
means to get more money. Men are afraid 
to be poor, not because it prevents any ampler 
activity or appreciation, but simply because it 
is poverty. We surround ourselves with things, 
and the result is little other than the pressure 
of desire for more things. 

Modern industry, with its mass production 
and its highly organized system of distribution 
of the product, has put a new word into our 
commercial vocabulary, the word “Consump- 
tionism.” It is used to indicate the necessity, 
which modern industry has at once discovered 
and created, that public demand for the 
products of industry shall be constantly stim- 
ulated in order to maintain the industry itself. 
Perhaps the most acute thought in the indus- 
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trial world is being given to-day, not to the 
manufacturing of goods but to the expansion 
of the demand for the goods manufactured. 
Millions of dollars and incalculable effort are 
being spent in creating and enlarging the de- 
sires of the public for the products of industry, 
in order that the country, as the industrialists 
say in their own argot, shall not reach the 
saturation point, the state of satisfaction at 
which no more goods can be sold. The develop- 
ment of markets is now more important than 
the production of the goods to be marketed. 
The practical result is that our_possessions, 
which should advantage us in ways of living 
beyond any other generation, no longer satisfy 
us but, rather, augment our desires. The 
automobile, for instance, which promised to 
ease the labor and fret of life, has made it 
greatly more perplexing; has increased the 
difficulties of government and the problems of 
business; and socially, instead of releasing us 
for worthier enterprises or nobler leisure, has 
multiplied the things with which we have to be 
engaged. Automobiles, instead of enriching our 
social relationships, have resulted, practically, 
in more automobiles. The story of labor- 
saving devices, in the house or the mill or the | 
mine or on the farm, is not so much of in- | 
creased satisfaction as it is of new discontent. | 
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The profitable investment of money to safe- 
guard life from temporal anxieties, instead of 
inspiring more generous avocations of culture 
or service, seems to provoke only more invest- 
ments. Being always at ease, as the psalmist 
wrote, instead of enlarging in character, they . 
increase in riches. They very frequently in- 
crease in nothing else. Our possessions, in a 
word, have become not a means to better ends 
of experience and life, but an end in themselves. 

Of course America as a whole seems charge- 
able as the outstanding illustration of all this. — 
As a people we are wealthier, surrounded with a 
larger accumulation of things, more loaded with 
ownership, more cluttered with luxuries, than 
any other people in the history of the world. 
In the stuff of living we have surpassed every 
other age. But in art, in literature, in music, 
in religion we have not yet lived up to our 
inheritance from the past. In the turbulence 
of democracy and the immoderacy of sports we 
have achieved distinction. What seems to be 
lacking is not simply a matter of time, but, 
rather, a texture of spirit. It is preoccupation 
with possessions, as Bertrand Russell has said, 
which prevents us from living nobly. The 
result is a significant note in American life 
which every thoughtful observer recognizes, and 
which Mr. H. G. Wells has described with 
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shrewd and penetrating accuracy in his World 
of William Clissold. “There is a great dread 
of lying awake at night manifest everywhere. 

The activity to escape mental solitude is 
remarkable. The rushing about in motor cars 
is plainly due to that. The rich, ageing Amer- 
icans in particular seem constantly in flight 
across the Atlantic from something that is 
always, nevertheless, waiting for them on the, 
other side, whichever side it happens to be. 
There would not be all this vehement going to 
and fro if they were not afraid of something 
that sought them in the quiet places. And 

what else can that something be but just these 

questions that have confronted us. ‘There is 

only a handful of water left now. What do 

you mean to do with it? What under the stars 

is the meaning of your life?’ ‘Oh,’ they say, 

at the first intimation of that whisper, ‘where 

are we going to-morrow?’ ”! 


Christianity began with a renunciation of | 
wealth; indeed, with a renunciation of things, | 


not because wealth in itself is bad but because 
it has proved itself so constantly a barrier to 
the good. One need not use the word “wealth” 
in this connection, for the amount of posses- 





1H. G. Wells: The World of William Clissold, vol. i, p. 357. 
Reprinted by permission of Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
publishers. 


} 
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sions is not the determining factor; it is one’s 
attitude toward them. No one will dispute 
Dean Inge’s witty statement of the truth, 
that the average man is rich enough when 
he has a little more than he has got, and not 
till then. There is as fatal bitterness aroused 
in bickerings over small estates as over large; 
and materialism may measure the value of life 
by dollars as truly as by thousands of dollars. 
What is of inescapable significance is the 
witness of history that the great servants of 
the world, the effective prophets of liberty and 
wisdom and beauty; the men and women who 
have won for us our continents, who have 
established our schools, who have preserved for 
us our faith, whose heroisms remain in the 
recollections of humanity as flaming mile- 
stones of our social progress, have been men 
and women who renounced or ignored the 
securities of possession for the adventures of 
service. The pioneers who pre-empted the 
lands which we have inherited—physical, social, 
moral—have had that intrepid quality of renun- 
ciation by which they forewent the luxuries 
and even the comforts which constitute so much 
of our ideal of life; and through their poverty 
, we have become rich. From the viewpoint of 
expansive and ministrant living, history seems 
about to tell us that “it is hell not to be poor.” 
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It is not simply the austerity of religion, it is 
the frankness of human experience which de- 
clares that, as a way of life, materialism is 
mocked by wisdom and the end thereof are the 
ways of death. Jesus is unhesitant and unmis- 
takable in his attitude toward possessions: He 
never condemns them for themselves, he simply 
has no use for them. “A man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.”” 

But materialism by no means wholly com- 
mands the field to-day. Completely surrounded 
with it, there are large numbers of determined 
and intelligent men and women who remain 
untouched by it. Their urge and flair are in 
quite another direction. They live in protest 
against all conventional restraints, that of 
things as well as of ancient inhibitions. To 
them the good life is entirely the way of Free- 
dom. There is a tendency among indolent and 
superficial minds to identify the chief exhibition 
of this way of freedom with what contemporary 
comment calls, in language more succinct than 
accurate, the revolt of youth; and one of the 
undeniable features of present-day society is 
the liberty of expression exercised by the 
younger generations. In the books they read, 
in the experiences they seek, in the frankness 
of their speech and the daring of their depar- 
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tures from the standards of the belief and con- 
duct of the past, in the relation of the sexes, 
in their disregard of the precedents once held 
in iron respect, in the full sweep of their dif- 
ferences from what their elders think they 
themselves once were—young men and women 
to-day illustrate an almost totally new free- 
dom of behavior and thought. 

But if that is a fault, it is not to be laid at 
their door. They follow a freedom, exhibit a 
license, which have been shown them by their 
elders; and while there has been an appalling 
increase in the percentage of crimes committed 
by juvenile offenders, they have, for the most 
part, only carried to a courageous and logical 
conclusion the example set before them by 
older men and women who have had all their 
disregard for law but not their daring. There 
are black sheep in some flocks, though not in 
every flock, for all our easy and rather stupid 
proverb; and the youth which has recently 
been so shocking to our elder decorum has 
come mostly from homes in which there has 
passed before it constant examples of distaste 
for the conventional moralities and disregard 
for the restraints of religion and the prohibi- 
tions of law. It is not the younger generation, 
it is the generation of its fathers, which by its 
practical insincerities most has undermined 
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respect for authority, cheapened moral sanc- 
tions, weakened the influence of the church, 
and brought conventional piety into reproach. 
This, of course, goes deeper than simply 
the social conduct of the past few years. It 
is rooted in the new psychology which attributes 
our major personal ills to the suppression of 
natural impulses, explaining everything from 
dreams to dreadnaughts in terms of thwarted 
sex, and instead of conscience discovering only 
complexes. This way of freedom shows itself 
throughout society and contemporary literature, 
politics, the press and the alleged drama, in 
repeated and always misrepresentative attacks 
on the Puritan tradition in American life. It 
shows itself in the rapidity with which public 
and published morals seems to be retreating 
to the lowest levels of the past, in the lewdness 
of mind and the licenses of conduct indulged 
by those who call themselves the smart set. 
It surely offers a thoughtful intelligence occa- 
sion for pause to realize that in practically all 
the innovations in morality in which the ladies 
of this smart set take pride, from cigarettes to 
private flasks and loose language, they are 
following not so much the English and Conti- 
nental nobility to which they appeal, as the 
professional Magdalens of all countries; for 
men of fifty years old or thereabout, know that 
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these newer habits of the modern drawing room 
were originally the poor employments of the 
house of ill fame. 

It would be well if those who are interested 
in the intellectual as well as the moral life of 
the next thirty years, were to give far more 
serious attention than seems yet to have been 
directed, to the exhibition of this way of 
freedom in our present-day literature. Its 
chief emphasis is upon the necessity for utter 
self-expression; for life without restraints of 
tradition, conventionalities, or precedents. Mr. 
Stuart P. Sherman, whose death so early robbed 
us of perhaps our wisest literary critic, has 
suggested the conflict between the old times 
and the new by remarking that where the 
older writers concluded that a respect-worthy 
human character is superior to the finest works 
of art, the later writers argue, to the contrary, 
that the finest works of art transcend the most 
respect-worthy human characters in value. 
Writing somewhat earlier, but in the same 
vein, of the general feeling that after the Great 
War our morale was “shot to pieces,” he re- 
marks what he calls a small group of anar- 
chical minds who prefer morale in pieces. Per- 
haps no other notion would more thoroughly 
capture what appears to be the dominant mood 
of modern life, seen from various points of 
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interest, as does the suggestion of minds—by 
no means as few might be thought—who prefer 
their morale in pieces. What we see in such a 
general survey is life in which freedom has 
been made the chief concern: freedom of speech, 
freedom of experience, freedom of belief, free- 
dom of unbelief, freedom from precedent, from 
ancient ideas, from tried moralities, from 
everything else except desire. 

No one will deny that, seen for itself alone, 
the way of freedom is an attractive way. 
There are few men and women, responsibly 
engaged in the enterprise of living, who do 


not discover again and again that the restraints \ 


to which they are bound irritate them; the 
conventions within which they live at times 
rasp them; the commonplaces of experience 
grow irksome. The necessity of being tactful 
and considerate, of disciplining passions and 
restricting impulses; the duty of going on in 
the familiar and often trivial round in which 
preferences are sacrificed, desires suppressed, 
pleasures forfeited to the conveniences and 
claims of others—all that, again and again, 
ferments in protest no less disturbing because 
it is concealed. One suspects that even the 
saints at times would like to live their lives 
regardless, while the best of those who are less 
than the saints can hardly escape sympathy 


ee 
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with Doctor Crothers’ observation that a con- 
science, to be kept in good repair, must have 
periods of reasonable relaxation. The truth 
still lies with the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, that “all chastening seemeth for the 
present to be not joyous, but grievous.” 

This way of life is attractive, yet any serious 
concern with its permanent value leads directly 
to the question of what has been called the 
responsible duty of freedom. There is one man 
who perhaps more surely than any other will 
illuminate the answer, at once a master of 
letters and claiming to be a master of life, 
namely, M. Anatole France. He frankly lived 
for himself. According to his biographer, he 
regarded religion as a congenital infirmity. The 
first question which he asked the young man 
who wished to become his private secretary 
was as to whether or not he were religiously 
emancipated. He apparently knew no_rever- 
ences, and in his heart seems to have respected 
no codes. While he was a member of the 
Academy he gave himself constantly to gross 
adventures. He sneered at his own fame and 
boastéd of his knowledge of the futility of 
human learning. “Why take all this tiresome 
luggage,” he asked, “for so short a journey?” 
Following that philosophy, he permitted _no_ 
interference with his pleasures, and consulted 
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no_tastes_or conveniences but_his_own. In a 
word, he lived a life as free, perhaps, as men 
may hope to enjoy. But at the end of his 
long, pleasant and honored career of ease, he 


said in a moment of soberness, “Not for a} 
single hour, not for a single moment, have I | 


felt happy; at least not since I was a child.” 
It is quite probable that the remark is not 
wholly true, for it is altogether likely that 
he had had moments and even hours of happi- 
ness, yet that he could soberly have believed 
that he had not indicates the emptiness and 
inadequacy of the life which could leave such 
an impression upon him. The question as to 
who laughs last seems to answer itself here. 
But that question does not relate itself only 
to men and women who, like Galsworthy’s 
hedonist, seek safety and indulgence; for safety 
is seldom the quest of anyone who faces life 
with seriousness or impassioned desire. Even 
those who would make it a way of freedom do 
not ask for safety; they ask, in Nietzsche’s 
phrase, to live dangerously, not placidly. 
There is probably no one, whatever may be 
his ideal and quest of experience, who does not 
rebel more strongly against what Browning 
calls the ghastly smooth life than against any 
other. This question as to who laughs last 
is a penetrating criticism of Socrates’ untested 
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life. “Bread of falsehood is sweet to a man; 
but afterward his mouth shall be filled with 
gravel.” 

It is possible, of course, to read that proverb 
as a fatal criticism upon deceit, as a record of 
experience as to the unhappy consequences of 
dishonesty; as to the failure of profits or other 
successes in men’s dealings with one another, 
gained by misrepresentation. But it also re- 
flects the consequences of a man’s dishonesty 
with himself; his self-deception, not consciously 
or by intention, but by accepting some form of 
untested life. Literature offers few more strik- 
ing illustrations than Dickens’ Mr. Gradgrind, 
who conducted his life and dominated his 
family on the basis of sheer facts alone. In 
his own career and purposes, in his relations 
with his wife and children, in his children’s 
education, he had acknowledged no place for 
anything but facts. He had crushed all his 
emotions, his own and theirs, he had sup- 
pressed all imagination, held all kindly and 
playful impulses in rigid restraint, and to him- 
self and the world around him had seemed to 
be a successful and satisfied man, his family an 
established and enviable group. But when he 
saw his daughter’s happiness irrevocably de- 
stroyed, his son a criminal, and the memory 
of his dead wife a haunting reproach, he dis- 
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covered that his way of life, so trusted and 
determined, had issued in tragic failure. In 
very bitter reality, the bread of falsehood had 
been sweet to him; but afterward his mouth 
had been filled with gravel. 

A word at this point, often quoted, from 
Professor Royce will indicate a third way of 
life, which, together with the way of material- 
ism and that of freedom, needs to be candidly 
examined. “Once in a while, there does come 
to a man some terrible revelation of him- 
self.... Thenfin the tumult of anguishfhe looks 
for his religious faith to clothe his nakedness 
against the tempest; and he finds perhaps some 
moth-eaten old garment that profits him noth- 
ing, so that his soul miserably perishes in the 
frost of doubt. Such a man has expected God 
to come to his help in every time of need; but 
the only god he has actually and consciously 
had, has been his own little contemptible, 
private notion and dim feeling of a god, which 
he has never dared fairly look at.”! Mrs. 
Herman adds a very pertinent comment for 
the time in her remark, apropos of the “eclipse 
of faith” presumed to have been caused by the 
post-war disillusionment, that what has been 





1Josiah Royce: The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, p. 13. 
Reprinted by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, 
publishers. 
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called an eclipse of faith is more often the 
exposure of a lack of faith that was unsus- 
pected before. 

“This is a region of experience concerning 
which it is altogether improper to be too 
positive; but it is not improbable that the 
experience of religious faith which breaks and 
fails, and of an unsuspected absence of faith, 
is more frequent than we have thought. The 
reason for believing so lies in the likelihood that 
such an experience would generally be uncon- 
fessed. The men and women are most prob- 
ably to be known and appreciated whose 
religious beliefs and experiences and commit- 
ments sustain them through such storms. One 
who, through a tempest which has wrecked a 
fortune or buried a love, has risen into some 
serene and ample life, strong in ministry and 
rich in hope, is not likely to be unobserved. 
But there are few either able or apt to recog- 
nize the inner and unacknowledged desolation 
of those who conform without conviction, and 
go through the motions of a piety which, in 
reality, is only a habit alike unrelated to 
practical conduct and powerless in the direc- 
tion of character. Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, 
in one of his volumes, recalls a story of an old 
Negro who wore a long black coat on which 
the Ten Commandments were embroidered in 
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many colors; and he remarks that many people 
who are too intelligent to exhibit as grotesque 
a figure as that, are, morally, on the same 
level. Their ethical loyalty, he observes, gets | 
into their speech, but it never gets into their } 
hearts. There are likewise, very many people 
whose religious loyalty gets into their formal 
customs but does not effectually get into their 
enthusiasms, or their social relationships, or 
their dominant purposes. They keep the forms 
of righteousness but, to recall Donald Hankey’s 
phrase, they do not bet their lives on God. 

It is here that the conflict of ideals to-day 
challenges the Christian faith and order. There 
is a sinister implication in the fact that we 
have long since learned to call our engage- 
ment in public worship a religious service; as 
if the expression of faith, the acknowledgment 
of dependence and aspiration through repre- 
sentative prayer and representative music, 
together with the more or less casual considera- 
tion of some aspect of contemporary interest or 
traditional experience, constituted any actual 
accomplishment. No man can estimate the 
value for the individual life of the hour of 
Christian worship. No man can appraise the 
good received through the withdrawal of his 
mind from the frets and fears of everyday 
living; his sense of fellowship with the great 
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body of believers; the light he receives upon 
the conflicting duties and bewilderments of 
experience; the consolation which the hour of 
worship insinuates around his sorrow, and the 
hopes which it revives. But these are be- 
quests received, not services rendered; and 
amid the grace of appealing forms, in the 
beauty of arch and aisle and the furnishings 
of the altar; in the glow of art that re-enforces 
ritual with loveliness; a listening mind can 
hardly escape the ancient admonition: “To 
obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams.” 

Protestantism, with its emphasis upon the 
sermon and its rigid reference -of financial 
responsibility to the individual judgment, has 
developed its own peril in another direction. 
Jean Christophe, in Romain Rolland’s novel, 
discovers that the artists in the Paris to which 
he goes are so commercialized in their spirit 
and aims that they have developed what he 
calls a numerical religion—“the number of the 
audience and the sum total of the receipts.” 
It is not in fiction but in actual fact that 
Protestantism, in its pulpit, in its church offi- 
cials both local and denominational, and in 
many of its unofficial members, has developed 
that same numerical religion. The effectiveness 
of the church is measured by, the enthusiasm 
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of its membership is directed to, the number 
of the audience and the sum total receipts. 

No life, in the straits of the soul, is sustained 
or sheltered by such conformities; but it is 
by them that innumerable men and women 
have written into our vocabulary and rooted 
in our thought the phrase, nominal religion. 
Sometimes there may be such a thing, just as, 
sometimes, in the rough conflicts of practical 
affairs, there may be what is called a moral 
victory. But generally a moral victory means 
that the other fighter got what was fought fort 
while the unsuccessful combatant lifts the} 
language like a flag in order to hide his defeat; | 
and generally a nominal religion, like a plate 
on the door of an empty house, means that 
the tenant is gone and only his name is left. 
~The way of materialism tempts and traps a 
multitude; the way of freedom deceives many; 
but the way of conventional religion may be 
suspected of being even more deadly in its 
betrayals. It is very easy to claim a robust 
faith and live feebly; to pray, “Thy Kingdom 
come!” and keep large areas of life closed to 
its advent. Jesus’ greatest promise is not that 
men should have prosperous or comfortable or 
unrestricted life, but abundant life; and abun- 
dance is not in possessions or license or safety | 
but in the depth and range of experience. One! 


: 
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of the earliest names for the Christian life was 
The Way. It was something to travel on; it 
suggested movement; it implied new worlds; 
and any thoughtful reading of the New Testa- 
ment, any casual survey of productive Chris- 
tianity, will confirm the truth of Sylvester 
Horne’s declaration that it is not simply a 
great faith, it is a great adventure. It is not 
beyond reason to believe that the present-day 
. ineffectiveness of religion is due to the fact that 
_ we are loyal to the faith but avoid the ad- 


- 


: 
» venture. 


I 
EMIGRATION AND RETURN 


THE note of adventure on which the former 
chapter ended represents a constant impulse in 
life, and is a note which will sound more or 
less clearly throughout the chapters which fol- 
low. But it must not obscure the presence in 
life of another trend as constant as that to 
adventure, namely, our reversion to the essen- 
tial values of a dignified and inspiring past. 
Only those who have lived in a home where 
generations of their own family life have been 
passed without interruption can fully appre- 
ciate the constraint of such an intangible yet 
vital and inheritance; but others who have no 
such extended lmeage and who spend their 
lives away from the place in which their family 
originated and where, in other branches, has 
perhaps maintained its life, can, at times, feel 
something of the strange affinity by which it 
claims their loyalty and affection. The writer 
has actually spent little more than three years 
within the region in which his family line has 
been constant, and where even yet a widening 
range of relatives carry on the diffused tradi- 

43 
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tion. He could almost count the occasions 
when he has returned on the most transitory 
visits. Distant cities, prairies twelve hundred 
miles westward, are far more familiar to him 
than are the towns which his family for genera- 
tions has called its home; and his intimate 
relationships are with other men and women 
than those of his blood kin. But, nevertheless, 
he never rides through the Juniata Valley; 
never sees those blue mountains, misty in the 
distance or looming splendid in the sunshine 
close at hand; never sees the shallow, smiling 
water of that river; but some sense of dear 
and intimate relationship speaks within. There, 
in the shadow of those mountains, his father 
and his mother were born. There they lived, 
and met, and loved, and began the long be- 
leaguered pilgrimage of their lives together. 
There, to-day, are those few men and women 
left whose childhood chimed with theirs, grown 
old now, and bent beneath the weight of years 
and labor, but remembering, with the tender- 
ness of age, their common youth. There, now, 
are other men and women whose blood and 
his flows from a common source and who, for 
all the silence of the years, think of him with 
interest and a measure of affection. There, in 
village cemeteries, in lonely country burial 
grounds, in trim God’s acres kept by thriving 
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little cities, has been gathered the dust of men 
and women whose names were household 
words when he was young; and there, where 
the mountains fling their patient shadows 
before the setting sun, and the river lisps in 
music toward the distant sea, are his mother’s 
and his father’s graves. Travel where he will, 
and mingle in whatever crowded or conspicu- 
ous scenes, his roots are deep in that definite 
and haunting past. 

When one who has been absent for a long 
time returns to the family home, not only do 
these more general emotions respond to the 
approach and atmosphere of the ancestral 
tradition, but every feature of the homeland 
suggests its own intimate and generous wel- 
come. Old-fashioned readers who remember 
Blackmore’s Lorna Doone will recall how Jan 
Ridd came home from his stay in London. 
He had been gone only a few months, but to 
the country boy it had been an exile in which 
the magnificence he had seen and the drama 
of which he had been a part did not com- 
pensate him for the separation from the fa- 
miliar comfort of his household. When at last 
he drew near to his Plovers Barrows farm every 
nook and slope and hillside of it had a word 
for memory and a warmth to throw around his 
heart. Here was the peat-rick where he hid 
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his dinner when he could not go home for it, 
and there was the bush, with the wild thyme 
growing round it, where his sister Annie had 
found the swarm of bees. Here was the pool 
where they washed the sheep, and there the 
hollow where once he had shot three ducks. 
The first sheep that he saw on the moor with 
the great red J R on his side made his spirit 
leap, and he shouted the sheep’s name, and it 
knew him, and Jan leaned over and stroked 
his head and swore he never should be mutton. 
It is not extravagant to fancy that when the 
Prodigal came home from the far country, with 
all his bitter memories of wasted patrimony 
and shoddy freedom and lost respect and place, 
nevertheless there came to him some deep, if 
rebuking gladness, as familiar scenes spoke to 
him the pride and confidence of family pos- 
sessions. 

This reversion to a dignified and noble past 
is one of the best and most productive of our 
human trends. Because of it we preserve the 
loveliness of old handicraft, the stateliness of 
old forms, the beauty of old manners. Through 
it we receive and carry on the great stream 
of spiritual inheritance of which all else are 
but instruments and decorations. Old things, 
once actually used and loved by our forebears, 
long since dead and half-forgotten, have con- 
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stant and increasing value. There is something 
comforting, as Margaret Sherwood has said, 
about a place where many lives have been 
lived. So that when one returns to an old 
and family home, while much must be added 
and something doubtless taken away, while 
modern conveniences must replace the cruder 
expedients of more primitive custom; if the 
home itself is to have its largest and best mean- 
ing, one must-also preserve what have been 
called “‘all the eloquent worn edges that tell 
of the coming and going of past life.” 

All of this is reflected in a chapter in Genesis 
which relates in vivid and homely fashion the 
return of Isaac to the homeland of his father, 
after his own long sojourn in Philistia. He had 
wandered far and fared well. Like Tennyson’s 
Ulysses, 


“Much had he seen and known—cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Himself not least but honor’d of them all,” 


and now, grown wealthy and powerful, his 
prestige menaced the estate and dignity of the 
Philistine king who pressed him to migrate once 
more, and leave his own petty throne unthreat- 
ened. So, rich alike in years, experience, and 
possessions, Isaac turns at last from an alien 
people to which, a generation earlier he had 
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been driven by famine, and comes again to the 
land which Abraham his father had occupied. 
He finds it crudely devastated by the Philis- 
tines who had filled its wells and left it desolate; 
and marks his return by digging “again the 
wells of water, which they had digged in the 
days of Abraham his father;...and he called 
their names after the names by which his 
father had called them.” He restored, in a 
word, the characteristic features of his family 
tradition. After far wanderings and familiarity 
with alien and perhaps novel modes of life; 
after intelligent and influential associations 
with cultures and conditions other than those 
to which he had been bred; after the broader 
outlooks and wider sympathies which wander- 
ing, wealth, and leisure had made possible, he 
returns to the old and traditional habitation of 
his father and discovers the streams on which 
his life and that of his society depend in the 
same ancient sources from which the generation 
before him had been sustained. In a word, he 
illustrates in a singularly human and appealing 
fashion two constant and very common move- 
ments of the mind which must be recognized 
in the making of society, in the progress of 
civilization, and in the development of religious 
experience and faith. 

It is not to be forgotten that Isaac’s occupa- 
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tion of the land which, long ago, had been his 
home before his wanderings began, was a 
return and not an exploration. Isaac was no 
pioneer risking the issue of the unknown; he 
was, rather, a successful prodigal, coming back 
to a place and a possession which both he and 
his family before him had held in other years. 
The wells he dug to sustain his herds and 
household were not creations but re-creations. 
They had been opened, originally, by the hands 
of kindred and acquaintance long since num- 
bered with the dust, and he but recovered the 
flow of old, familiar springs which, in his ab- 
sence, had been clogged by malevolence and 
buried in disrepair. He had returned because, 
before that, he had first removed. 

Dr. W. J. Dawson has named his volume of 
personal reminiscence The Autobiography of a 
Mind, which suggests that this-career of Isaac’s, 
to Philistia and back again, may be called the 
biography, in a bit of ancient history, of the 
mind of men. For the story of human life is 
the record of our mental emigrations and 
returns. The mind of a man is restless, seem- 
ing constantly to find in the range of tradi- 
tional and familiar interests some threat of 
famine, and forever moving out toward new 
engagements which promise a more permanent 
satisfaction. Soon or late the outreach of the 
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individual becomes the emigration of society; 
new modes orignate, endure their day, and in 
their turn become the obsolete from which 
again the unresting mind revolts. In the most 
inconstant sphere of interest this is the story 
of our altering styles; in the most durable it 
is the record of those slow, almost imperceptible 
changes which distinguish civilizations. 

There is probably no field of human interest 
in which this process is not amply illustrated; 
but perhaps the most convenient for the present 
purpose will be found in painting, poetry, and 
music, the great arts which express and qualify 
our life together. In them, always, the mind 
is pushing out from the familiar which seems 
to have grown sterile, to the new and strange 
which promises fertility. The stiff, angular, 
flat paintings of the Eastern Empire, on the 
walls of the oldest churches, those awkward, 
ill-drawn, disproportionate saints and angels, 
with their lack of perspective and absence of 
life, give way in the fourteenth century to the 
fresh and simple representation of nature, and 
modern art begins. Two hundred years later 
that modern art has reached its widest range 
and loftiest heights in the great portraits of 
Titian, Michelangelo’s frescoes, Da Vinci’s 
“Last Supper” and the Madonnas of Raphael. 
From that noble tradition of form and com- 
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position and color and light, painting develops 
down the centuries by schools and national 
tendencies, always moving out from the old 
and entering upon some new spirit and feature; 
until, in our own day, we have been witnesses 
of a most violent departure from the fine and 
dignified tradition of the great past. For a 
generation we have seen an art disregarding 
accuracy.of line and perspective and fidelity to 
detail, and displaying grotesque forms of 
incompleteness and distortion, called Cubist, 
Futurist, and other “modern” names, and to a 
man as thoughtful and qualified to judge as 
Theodore Roosevelt, representing, as he said, 
“chiefly the power to make folly lucrative.” 
This constant movement of the mind to 
emigration or adventure can be more com- 
monly appreciated in the realm of poetry. 
Men and women who are forty years old and 
older were brought up on the melody and lucid, 
if unadventurous sentiment of the Victorian 
and earlier poets. We were at home in the 
simple lines of Longfellow, in the rhythm and 
regularity of Cowper and Whittier and Mrs. 
Hemans; in the businesslike verse of Holmes 
and the smooth, dignified stanzas of Lowell. 
Burns’ songs spoke to us; and some of us read 
with unfailing pleasure the selected poems of 
Wordsworth. We found consolation and delight 
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in the constant and restrained beauty of Tenny- 
son. A few of us grew fond of Swinburne’s 
alliteration and passion and color, as our 
fathers and mothers had once enjoyed Byron. 
In them all were melody and warm sentiment 
and balanced cadences. But, following the lead 
of Whitman, a new generation has gone far 
afield into Philistine country, and has produced 
a poetry without rime, and with little meter 
that we can recognize. It aims at sensations 
and seems to seek odd forms and emphasize 
them with novelties of arrangement. It has 
taken distinctive names and has been given 
a place in the artistic tradition. But it is a 
very wide wandering from the formal past, as 
its disciples refer, at times, to “poor old Tenny- 
son” and dismiss his contemporaries with a 
sneer. 

This same movement of the mind, from the 
old and familiar into the new and strange, may 
be even more easily recognized in the realm 
of music. Only musicians appreciate the un- 
familiar country into which Bach led his day, 
and the far wandering adventures by which, 
to use the best-known names, Beethoven and 
Lizst enriched their worlds. It did not require 
special musical knowledge to realize the tumult 
of change and revolt that Wagner introduced 
when he wrote the clashing overtures around 
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which so much of controversy raged; and the 
oddity and utter strangeness of Debussy are 
still matters of recollection. But middle-aged 
men and women, whether musicians or not, 
remember yet the music of their youth, its 
harmonies, its melody, its grave, sustaining 
dignity of chord and cadence and _ lovely, 
haunting strain; they know to-day the wild 
Philistine emigration on which their children’s 
generation has gone out. That noble music to 
which they were accustomed is almost lost now 
amid the boisterous, discordant crudities of 
syncopation. Jazz music is but the latest and 
most familiar expression of this age-long trend 
of mind and feeling away from the past, out of 
the traditional and conventional, into the 
strange and new. 

But always also—and it is this to which all 
that has just been written has been leading 
—always also there is the movement to return. 
The first plunge into novelty of art, of poetry, 
of music may give the sense of rediscovered 
freedom, as a boy’s first hour of truancy carries 
with it the thrill of escape. But neither emi- 
gration nor truancy initself can permanently 
satisfy. We look with curious and even pleased 
interest at the most modern of the modern 
paintings, but we return to find the more 
satisfaction in the great pictures which, like 
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the Sistine Madonna, Murillo’s “Corona- 
tion of the Virgin,” the Primavera, have 
been beautiful through many generations. We 
read with surprise and sometimes even pleas- 
ure the free verse of Amy Lowell, but we 
live yet upon Wordsworth’s “Ode on the Inti- 
mations of Immortality.” Shelley’s “Sky Lark” 
and Keats’ “Grecian Urn”’ still ring with truth 
and beauty; and “In Memoriam” will never 
cease to speak to the heart of man. While, 
sounding above the saxophones and cymbals, 
the steady splendor of the ‘“‘Ninth Symphony,” 
the appeal and promise of “‘Liszt’s Consolation,” 
the sheer loveliness of Schubert’s serenades, de- 
clare the certainty to which our generation’s 
wandering moods return. It is here that a 
truth which will be made clear later in the 
discussion begins to cast its shadow forward. 
All these conventional expressions in art, poetry, 
and music were once revolutionary; these tra- 
ditional forms to which conservativism clings 
and tired emigrants of the mind return, were 
once adventures into Philistia. New ventures 
of the mind, in other words, become part of 
the sustaining possession of the race when 
and because men realize, through their novelty, 
the same truth and feeling, the same speech 
to the intellect and emotion, which their fa- 
thers found in their more ancient forms. Time 
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and experience purify these new experiments, 
eliminate the accidental and curious, until at 
last, subdued and sincere, they become chan-. 
nels of the old, abiding stream. Isaac, when he 
dug out the wells that Abraham had dug be- 
fore him, may have given their shafts a different 
bore and built the curbs around them in new 
and even Philistine fashion; but the springs 
were springs from which his father had drawn, 
and the flow of water was the same. 

The foregoing pages lend color to the more 
important fact that this alternative movement 
of emigration and return is the characteristic 
process of development in religious life and 
faith. The constant outreach of the mind to 
new conceptions constitutes the growing life of 
religion; the unfailing return to what is essen- 
tial in the old maintains the continuity of tra- 
dition and preserves its truth and power. 
Isaac, coming back from his residence among 
the Philistines and digging again the wells 
which his father had dug before him, is a 
parable of the modern mind returning from its 
adventures in new science, and new and no- 
theology, to find and reshape the channels of 
belief through which the old, unchanging ver- 
ities sustain our eager life. 

How, then, will this affect our judgment as 
to the state of religion to-day; and how will 
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it affect our thought of our own religious life? 
What, for instance, about our belief in God? 
Our generation has gone far afield from the 
literal and simple idea of God in which our 
childhood was instructed, and evangelical theol- 
ogy for many years rejoiced. Men did not 
claim, even then, to form a definite picture of 
him, but in practice they came as close to it 
as the limits of their imagination would allow. 
Religious literature referred to him as a King; 
it emphasized his throne, his power and _ his 
wrath. The great figurative language of the 
Scriptures passed into common thought as 
descriptions of a reality. Men found them- 
selves influenced by the references to his hands, 
his eyes, his ears, and then felt rather than 
consciously imagined God to be a figure like 
themselves. In current speech they referred 
to the Good Man and to the One Above. 
And practically all of us and our fathers before 
us thought commonly of God as looking down 
upon the struggles and fortunes and ills of the 
world from his awful and isolated height. 
That literal and easily understood concep- 
tion was violently invaded in our time by the 
unprecedented advance of the sciences applied 
to all concerns of life, so that a generation has 
grown up to which the older idea of God makes 
no appeal whatever. Men and women now, 
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who have come under the influence of modern 
science and social exploration, think of God in 
terms of energy. To them he represents the 
vital impulse which throbs through nature, 
which expresses itself in tendencies of mind, of 
society, of race; which is felt in the strange 
upthrust of moral ideal and devotion. But the 
old sense of a Divine Person has grown very 
dim. The constant and widening operation of 
what we call natural law, which modern science 
discloses, has destroyed for multitudes the 
conception of Divine Providence and has ren- 
dered prayer useless except as a spiritual 
discipline the effect of which is only by reaction 
upon the praying mind. And there are men 
and women living amid these modern currents, 
like travelers caught amid confused and whirl- 
ing winds, uncertain as to the issue of their 
journey. There are many men and women who 
find themselves committed to these more 
scientific and impersonal conceptions of God 
who are awaking also to a strange spiritual 
emptiness. Their fathers had a_ spiritual 
re-enforcement which they lack. Their child- 
hood, credulous, simple, unthinking, felt a 
reality in God which they have lost. And 
questions are rising as to whether that sense 
of reality is not as necessary to truth as any 
other factor in belief. Men are learning that 
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an Energy, though one spell it with a capital 
letter, will not explain the world. Energy is 
not large enough to include a purpose. It is 
not deep enough to account for a human will. 
It is not rich enough to supply the source of 
emotion. It is not great enough to account 
for its own origin. It must always be a conse- 
quence. For while the mind discovers no 
answer to the inquiry as to how a personal 
God can exist from eternity, it cannot even 
think seriously of an energy as existing at all 
without something to inaugurate it. 

Here this movement of emigration and re- 
turn has its word to say. It reminds us that 
every thought of God recorded in the Bible 
rose out of a human experience, and experience, 
the same throughout all generations, recalls us 
to the old spiritual realities which endure, by 
whatever changing names we seek to identify 
them. If anyone has been disturbed by the 
report, so current in recent years, that the old 
faith is fading before the relentless scientific 
reconstruction of belief; if anyone has been 
alarmed at the refusal of his own intelligence 
to hold those simple conceptions in which he 
has, from childhood, been at home; let him 
remember that the emigration of the mind is 
not its final movement. It will return to find 
again the springs from which its forebears drank. 
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“Churches change, forms perish, systems go, 
But our human needs they will not alter, 
Christ no after age shall e’er outgrow.” 


It is not overcredulous assurance; it is sound 
and informed judgment which discerns that, 
amid the tumult of the hour which is so vocal 
with the phraseologies of religious change; amid 
whatever reinterpretations science and society 
are compelling in theology; the footsteps of the 
present generation are returning to recover all 
that its fathers found in and meant by their 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God. That is 
not to say that we shall retain precisely their 
belief or conceive of God as they did. It is 
not written of Isaac, to repeat a former remark, 
that he reproduced the structure of the wells 
as Abraham had made them, but that he 
digged them. The form he followed may have 
been entirely different, but the stream remained 
the same. We shall not apprehend God in 
the exact idea and language of the past; and 
‘it is a wise remark of Canon Streeter that the 
failure of official Christianity is in the main 
due to the fact that the churches have not 
publicly discarded certain ideas of God and of 
his ways with man. The idea of God in a day 
in which the scientific conception of energy has 
taken the place of the older philosophical notion 
of substance must be vastly different from the 
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idea which the past attempted to express in the 
majestic language of the great creeds. But his 
character we shall rediscover as the past knew 
it in its highest insights and noblest expe- 
riences. Our own experiences, the emptiness of 
any thinner idea, the pressure of our world 
of struggle, conflict, mystery, and strange, 
illimitable hope within—all call us to discern 
once more and rest our life upon the personal 
character of God, conscious, purposeful, provi- 
dential within the system of law and sequence 
which Nature is now known to be. New con- 
cepts of philosophy and new inferences of 
science will doubtless be necessary to satisfy 
the intelligence of men as their range of knowl- 
edge widens and their understanding of the 
universe becomes more accurate; but only such 
a character at the heart of the universe as is 
implied in the idea—not at all new though 
newly current—of a Christlike God will explain 
the intuitions and answer the human needs 
which otherwise are meaningless when they are 
not mockeries. Only such a conception of God 
will explain the inescapable feeling that, with 
all the infinite differences which must exist 
| between ourselves and the ultimate Reality, in 
| some fundamental and constant qualities we 
are alike. He has made us in his image. Only 
such a conception of God as will combine the 
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emotional value of the divine Fatherhood with 
the intellectual clarity required by the modern 
scientific mood will justify the conviction which 
former generations did not always have but 
which we cannot escape, that God, who is 
responsible for our creation, “is under infinite 
obligations to the race he has made.” 
Contemporary religious thinking has wan- 
dered far from the old unquestioning certainty 
which men once had in the Fatherhood of God, 
notwithstanding the emphasis which Jesus put 
upon it. But the human needs that will not 
alter, however the intellectual descriptions of 
them and of their world may change, are 
turning men and women, even to-day, toward 
the ancient homeland of the heart. When joy 
reigns, when success is at hand, when desires 
find fulfillment and aspiration mounts from 
height to height, when love is undisturbed and 
comfort stable, then God as energy, as a vital 
impulse throbbing through nature and the 
social consciousness, is all that we feel we need. 
But when, as in our recent years, dusk drops 
down at noonday and the way of the world is 
dark; when labor ends in empty hands and the 
fine intentions of impassioned years droop unful- 
filled in disillusionment; when love is measured 
only in terms of sorrow and loneliness reminds 
of fellowships forever gone from earth—then 
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we are back in the experiences in which our 
fathers greatly lived and it is from the wells 
they found that we shall draw confidence and 
consolation to sustain our lives. Our God, 
under whatever terms we conceive him, is the 
God of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and 
more than all else, the Father of Jesus. To 
that old well our generation is returning amid 
its tumult, for no other will satisfy the con- 
stant claims and needs of life. 

There are other essential possessions of reli- 
gious faith and life from which our generation 
has seemed to wander: the church, for instance, 
which, under the pressure of the social passion 
seems at times to have lost its old mysterious 
sanctities and to have become a corporation 
for the conduct of education, recreation, pol- 
itics, and reform; the Christian Sabbath which 
has become a holiday, not alone for Hebrews 
and Catholics, but for Protestant Christians 

| whose religion does not interfere with either 
_pleasure or business; the Bible, which was 
once an authority circulated with difficulty, 
but widely read and sincerely obeyed, and is 
now a best seller widely circulated and seldom 
read at all. No man with a mind to history 
and the alternations of religious mood and 
passion which the past exhibits, but will be 
confident of men’s return to these, in their 
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grave and authoritative character, as the present 
wandering of inquiry and negligence proves its 
inability to sustain the deepest life. Some day 
the world which looks with mingled curiosity 
and contempt upon the hesitant religious move- 
ments of the present time, as Philistine tribes- 
men might have watched the winding caravans 
of Isaac halt before the desolation that had 
once been a dwelling place and gardens, will 
see with startled and premonitory joy the re- 
opening of these ancient wells from which our © 
fathers drank. 

But of all the possessions of the Spirit, once 
consciously and devotedly cherished but left 
behind by an emigration of a generation’s 
mind, the one to which it will, because it must 
return, is the doctrine of Redemption. Once 
more, for all the explorations of “‘liberal’’ creeds 
and rationalizing moods, we shall requicken life 
at its springs of miracle and mystery and power. 
There is no question but that our generation, 
in the church as well as out of it, has gone a 
long distance from the intense and emphatic 
certainty with which the generations before us 
believed in and declared gospel of redemption 
and the pre-eminence of the Redeemer. The 
historic Jesus has never been so much in men’s 
minds, or so closely connected with the prac- 
tical movements of organized life. Back of the 
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energies of industrial reform to-day are the 
ethical teachings of the prophets and the pre- 
cepts of Christ. The figure around whom the 
approaches to new internationalism gather is 
the figure of Christ. The rebuking face that 
looks at us through the ugliness and brutality 
of war is the face of Christ. The influence 
which is felt and acknowledged in philanthropic 
enterprises for equalizing social opportunity, 
for relieving the distress of the disadvantaged, 
for tempering the cruelties of institutional 
management in the care of children, the insane, 
and the criminal, is the influence of Christ. 
He has become, as never before since his birth 
at Bethlehem, the greatest social influence the 
world knows. But the old personal and tre- 
mendous meaning for the individual which our 
fathers claimed and experienced; what Saint 
Paul meant when he wrote that while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us; what John the 
Baptist meant when he cried, “Behold, the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world!” what John the apostle meant when 
he wrote the adoration of the Lord, “Unto him 
that loveth us, and loosed us from our sins”; 
what the great company of hymnists meant 
when they sang in a hundred forms of speech, 
a hundred strains of melody, “‘Lord, for us the 
Lamb was slain”—that personal and tremen- 
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dous meaning which our fathers claimed has 
grown very dim and vague. The quintessence 
of the Christianity of the hour, as one of the 
profound modern thinkers has acutely put it, 
is helpfulness. Men used to be concerned with 
their personal guilt in the presence of a per- 
sonal and holy God; now they are interested in 
getting things made socially comfortable so 
that a pleasant time may be had by all. There 
was an immense amount of truth in a statement 
made some years ago by Dr. R. J. Campbell 
when he launched the theological nine days 
wonder known then as the New Theology. 
He said that while the average Christian still 
kneels in church—he was referring to the 
English Church; men and women do not kneel 
in America—and confesses Sunday by Sunday, 
that he is a miserable sinner, he does not mean 
it at all, and if some one stopped him on 
Monday morning and accused him of being a 
miserable sinner, he would probably institute 
suit for defamation of character. And to add 
one more witness to indicate the beginning of 
a widespread feeling, Professor Fitch, in that 
penetrating and prophetic little volume, Preach- 
ing and Paganism, has put the truth by saying 
that what has hastened our present paganism 
has been the removal from the forefront of our 
consciousness of Jesus the Divine Redeemer. 
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It is not a matter of theological argument which 
compels belief in the return to the doctrine of 
redemption; it is the force of practical human 
needs. The only hope and strength and security 
of the gracious movements of philanthropy and 
education which have been so much identified 
with religion to-day depend upon the truth 
of redemption. Even more vividly felt, it is 
only redemption that can satisfy the shaken 
and disconcerted spirit of our generation in its 
search for religious certainty and _ spiritual 
power. It is one of the oldest gestures of the 
pulpit to call attention to the fact that when 
Jesus was transfigured on the mountaintop, the 
startled disciples saw with him Moses and 
Elijah, the great historic incarnations of law 
and prophecy, of order and ethics; but when 
they looked again, Moses and Elijah had dis- 
appeared, and they saw Jesus only. But that 
is now more than a pulpit gesture; it is the 
fresh and biting experience of our generation. 
Law and prophecy, order and ethics, were held 
side by side with the gospel and the gospel’s 
Lord, as the great, guiding, restraining, inspir- 
ing, and creative forces in the sure ascent of 
civilization. But as men have looked again, 
through the storm of war and the murk of evil 
moods and passions in a world of specious and 
turbulent peace, law and ethics have faded. 
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They have been found without binding force. 
Our hope in them is gone. Jesus Christ to-day 
furnishes the only appeal to which, in the deep 
and determining regions of character, men and 
nations of men are willing to give heed. And 
the only Christ whom either the world beyond 
us or we ourselves find competent for what 
has to be accomplished is the Christ who came, 
not to be ministered unto but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many; the Christ 
who is the propitiation for our sins and not 
for ours only, but also for the whole world. 
Much more could fittingly be written to 
amplify and illustrate the thesis of this chap- 
ter; but it is enough to have identified the high- 
way of return toward that which the troubled 
and triumphant centuries have found to be the 
indispensable sources of Christian certainty and 
experience and power. Our generation’s wan- \ 
dering in far fields of knowledge, inquiry, | 
skepticism and revolt, has immensely enriched © 
its capacities and enlarged its thought. But © 
the result has been a more clamorous sense of | 
unsatisfied desire and need. The wealth which | 
Isaac had gathered in Philistia furnished the 
impulse that turned him back toward Canaan; 
and it was the multitude of his flocks and herds, 
in which his wealth consisted, that made all 
the more necessary the reopening of the old 
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wells which had been filled. So to-day our 
greater mastery of nature, our larger accumula- 
tions of material good, our more complex expe- 
rience of social relationships and higher appre- 
ciation of social values—all that makes the 
wealth of our modern civilization—require the 
more profound and ample streams of spiritual 
power to sustain our life in reasonable and pro- 
ductive good. It is in the great verities from 
which, in all generations, men have drawn 
their best and noblest life that we shall find 
ours; in the reality of the personal and fatherly 
God of prevenient interest and providential 
care; in the fact and venture of redemption, a 
mystery and miracle of the mind, but the very 
hope and strength and power of personal expe- 
rience and faith. Digging again the wells 
which they digged in the days of our fathers, 
although, unlike Isaac, we may not call them 
after the names by which our fathers called 
them, with joy shall we again draw water out 
of the wells of salvation. 


iil 
THE CRANE ON THE CATHEDRAL 


Visttors to Europe who follow the familiar 
routes of tourist travel generally include among 
the objects of their interest the Cathedral of 
Cologne; and well they may. Standing before 
its worn, gray walls, with the sunshine warm- 
ing them into strange and haunting life, or 
the shadows seeming to suggest the immemorial 
humanity which those walls have seen, now 
receded far among the unremembering years, 
the Cathedral breathes the very atmosphere of 
an immense and solemn past. But few of those 
who visit it are likely to recall that, in part, 
it is very modern. Although it was begun 
in 1248, it was not completed until 1880. 
Fewer than fifty years have passed since the 
last touch was given to this noble church, the 
first stones of which were laid by nameless 
reverent builders almost seven centuries ago. 

In the story of the cathedral is the curious 
fact that when the work was halted, some 
three hundred fifty years ago, a crane was 
left standing on one of the half-built towers; 
and as the crane decayed beneath the beat of 
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time and weather, it was as constantly renewed 
as a sign that the structure was incomplete 
and that its friends hoped to finish it when- 
soever they were able. The incident is an 
illustration in stone and story of one of the 
characteristic qualities of the human mind; 
its dissatisfaction with the incomplete, its 
quest of completeness, its sense of sadness in 
interruption. Much could be said about the 
melancholy of unfinished things, and perhaps 
the first word would be on the use which has 
purposely been made of them to express some 
of the deeper emotions. John Henry Newman, 
writing of Virgil’s literary style, mentions his 
“pathetic half-lines,” those lines which are 
broken off to the interruption of the meter, 
with a dash to indicate the unrecorded feeling. 
Perhaps no poet has more intimately expressed 
the weariness and pain of human life than 
Virgil has done with those half-lines of his. 
It is as though the incompleteness of the 
expression were itself the best portrayal of 
moods too subtle and, intimate to be described. 
The same artifice is used when broken columns 
are erected above the graves of those who have 
died in youth or early prime; and certainly 
nothing could more immediately and surely 
witness the essential pathos of what we call 
_ premature death. The incompleteness brings 
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home an emphasis of its own. Charles Dickens 
was once given a silver centerpiece of which 
the design had originally included four figures 
to represent the seasons; but the gentleman 
who sent it wrote that he shrank from sending 
Winter to one whom he always connected with 
bright and lovely days, and so the fourth figure 
was omitted. Dickens afterward said that he 
never looked at it without thinking most of 
Winter. So, when we see a broken column 
above a grave it is the part not there of which 
we think the most. That is the pathos of the 
half-line. 

This melancholy of unfinished things is not 
simply a product of art, it is one of the constant 
elements in life. Mrs. Joseph Conrad has told 
of her husband’s efforts to complete his last 
novel, Suspense, before death overtook him; 
writing laboriously hour after hour, and as he 
wrote, reading aloud so that the story could be 
typewritten at the same time. The most 
notable of such instances of uncompleted work 
is, again, of Charles Dickens and the fragment 
of his novel The Mystery of Edwin Drood. It 
was to have been printed in twelve install- 
ments, of which five had appeared; and Dickens 
was writing the sixth. It was a beautiful June 
day, and he was describing just such another 
in Rochester: the brilliant morning shining on 
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the old city, with its antiquities and ruins, its 
ivy gleaming in the sun, and the light that 
glimmered from the waving trees, the songs 
of the birds and the scents of the fields and 
gardens penetrating the Cathedral and preach- 
ing “the Resurrection and the Life.” He 
wrote how the “cold stone tombs of centuries 
grew warm; and flecks of lightness dart into 
the sternest marble corners of the building, 
fluttering there like wings.” He left the chap- 
ter unfinished when he rose from his writing 
to go to dinner; but the dinner was never 
eaten, and instead, having said his last words, 
his voice on earth was forever silent, his book 
forever incomplete; as if the Resurrection and 
the Life of which he had been writing, had 
touched him with some unrecognized anticipa- 
tion of his hurrying fate. 

Not long ago the newspapers were reporting 
that the sculptor Borglum’s gigantic memorial 
of the South, those colossal figures of Con- 
‘ federate soldiers being cut in Stone Mountain, 
was to be abandoned because of disagreements 
between the sculptor and the committee in 
charge of the enterprise. It reminded many 
who read it of the incompleted works of Michel- 
angelo, in Florence, which, nevertheless, are 
among art’s supreme creations. His “Madonna 
and Child’ he left unfinished because the 
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marble was too small. Beneath the likenesses 
of the two great Medici Dukes, in his most 
famous group, are his figures of Dawn and 
Twilight, and Day and Night; “those four 
ineffable types,” as Ruskin called them, which, 
since they were placed there almost four 
hundred years ago, have been among the 
loveliest sculptures in the world. But, for all 
its magnificence, the work, as Michelangelo 
planned and purposed it, is not complete. 
Two niches remain empty, in which he had 
intended to place companion figures, Earth 
and Heaven. Like Charles Dickens who, when 
he saw the figures of the three seasons before 
him, thought most of the absent Winter, one 
sees these matchless marble forms and thinks 
of the niches that have not been filled. One 
reads the last page of Edwin Drood and wonders 
what the unwritten chapters would have told. 

Of course this pathos of half-lines, the melan- 
choly of unfinished things, finds expression in 
the Bible. It is the feeling which the Old - 
Testament frequently reports concerning human 
life. Man “cometh forth like a flower; and is 
cut down: he fleeth also as a shadow, and 
continueth not.” “My days consume away 
like smoke....My days are like a shadow 
that declineth.” “My tent is destroyed, and 
all my cords are broken.” In the New Testa- 
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ment, Saint Paul, with all his incorrigible faith 
in the fullness of life beyond sight and time, 
wrote perhaps the deepest and most constant 
sense of personal incompleteness which the lan- 
guage has phrased: “For now we see in a 
mirror, darkly ... now I know in part.” 
Anyone who sets himself intelligently to 
discern the way of life which, in the suggestion 
of the first chapter of this volume, will vindi- 
cate its worth in the experiences and events of 
our confused and skeptical time, will not only 
need to keep before him the alternative move- 
ment of the mind in emigration and return; 
he will need also to recognize the deeper and 
more permanent value in the fragmentary 
expressions of truth which make up no little 
part of the bewilderment of our generation. 
It happens, however, that while all men alike 
experience what has been called this pathos 
of incompleteness, they do not all react to it 
in the same way. Charles Lamb has some- 
where told how he had regarded Milton’s 
“Lycidas” as of full-grown beauty, until, in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge, he was 
shown the original manuscript with all the 
alterations and erasures which Milton had 
made in perfecting the poem. It was con- 
sidered one of the treasures of the library, but 
Lamb says that he wished it had been thrown 
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into the river, he was so staggered and hurt by 
the sight of the corrections and interlineations 
in the making of what he had thought had 
been from the first, a perfect work of art. 
Another may be allowed to think quite differ- 
ently concerning it. On the wall of another 
library is a leaf of Thomas Carlyle’s notes on 
Mary Queen of Scots, apparently made in 
preparation for some projected work which 
has not yet been identified among his literary 
remains. There it is, with its crabbed penman- 
ship, its abbreviations and symbols, its very 
blots—just a fragment of some lost or unfin- 
ished utterance. But its owner does not resent 
it as Lamb resented Milton’s manuscript. The 
fragment reminds him of the immense fund of 
knowledge, the tremendous moral conviction, 
the invincible courage, the prophetic and lumi- 
nous intelligence, which lay back of this 
chance page of crabbed notes. He recognizes 
the pathos in its incompleteness; but he seems 
also to perceive beyond it, the sweep and 
power of a life and mind whose ample services 
enriched their day and still make contribution 
to the world of purpose and ideal. 

This is not a defense of all unfinished things. 
There is an incompleteness which results from 
feebleness of will, from purposed evil, from 
cowardice of spirit, from indolence and idleness 
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of mood. ‘There are obligations only half 
fulfilled because duty has ceased to be a 
pleasure. There are serious purposes aban- 
doned because the labor of them has grown 
too hard. There are splendid characters halted 
because comfort has come to be more desired. 
There are careers interrupted on their ascent 
toward influence, because the lure of wealth 
has dimmed the vision of honor, or popularity 
cut across the quest of truth. For these there 
is no defense and there can be no plea. But 
there is this other incompleteness which, like 
the crane on the tower of Cologne Cathedral, 
points and prophesies the completeness just 
beyond; and it is indispensable to the discern- 
ment of the right way of life that the pathos 
of the incomplete, so easily seen upon the 
surface of experience, shall not be permitted 
to conceal the truth and inspiration of the 
reality which lies behind it. One of the needs 
most inexorably felt, though not always clearly 
recognized, by our questing generation is for 
wholeness of feeling before the half-line, for 
breadth of insight at the broken column, for 
inclusive sympathy with the partial thought; 
in a word, for thoroughness of apprehension 
face to face with the unfinished life. Virgil’s 
half-line, it is conceded, conveys its ample 
meaning more eloquently than a perfect sen- 
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tence could ever do. So, to patient and inquir- 
ing intelligence, may an interrupted career, a 
segment of experience, a distorted emphasis. 
It is the half-judgment, the surface opinion 
which does not penetrate within, the half 
truth claiming the whole disclosure—fatally 
characteristic of a confused time—which is the 
darkly productive error. 

Illustrations from common experience and 
report are nowhere lacking. There has been 
considerable publicity in recent years, in one 
part of America at least, concerning miraculous 
cures of disease through the magical influence 
of the shin-bone of Saint Ann. To most 
matter-of-fact minds it is the incomprehensible 
remnant of a very old and outgrown super- 
stition. But what lies behind it? For cen- 
turies just such reports have been made 
throughout the world, and in elder times made 
far more often and supporting an immense and 
constant cult of pilgrimage and healing shrine. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales are written wholly 
of pilgrims to the shrine of Becket in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and are fierce and immortal 
in their satire on the religious life compatible 
with such formal piety. In the biography of 
Erasmus it is told—in fact, Erasmus has told | 
it himself—that he made a pilgrimage to a | 
famous English shrine where each pilgrim put | 
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down some money as he knelt to pray, and the 
priest immediately took it in order to prevent 
the next worshiper from stealing it. One who 
visits the noted sanctuaries of the Continent 
will be amazed and amused at the relics which 
are solemnly guarded at place after place: here 
one of Saint Peter’s knuckles, there a finger 
of Saint Somebodyelse, here a garment, and 
yonder a vial of blood. What superstitious 


| folk these medizeval men and women were, and 
_these medieval minds in modern times still 


Satins 


are! That is the half line. 

The whole is something far nobler and more 
enduring; and to be reminded of it is no de- 
fense of the folly of relic worship and no 
palliation of the organized maintenance to-day 
of superstition as a profitable support for tot- 
tering authority. That futile and foolish relic 
—a rag or a bone or a hank of hair—drew all 
its values and exerted all its influence because 
it was associated with some great human spirit. 
It was not the relic itself, it was the nobler 
reality of great human character to which the 
relic looked back, that made it the treasure 
of the shrine. All it was worth, miraculous or 
imaginary, was because of the heroic labor, 
the holy life, the moving sacrifice, the trans- 
forming love of the saint whose name it bore. 
The age-long veneration of the fragment of a 
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body, dead for centuries, was born of a deep 
reverence for the living spirit; it was humanity’s 
instinctive and irrepressible witness to the 
worth of human life at its best. The half-line 
exhibits the pathos of ignorance exploited by 
deceit or misled by stupidity; but behind it, 
for the more complete judgment, are the death- 
less influence and abiding value of the human 
soul. 

This obligation to wholeness of judgment 
becomes more imperative when one turns from 
the rather limited interest of Roman Catholic 
superstition to the broader range of Protestant 
theology. A truth which needs emphasis to-day 
as much as it ever needed it was put some 
years ago by John Brierly when he wrote that 
one of the ways in which orthodoxy has often 
misrepresented religion has been in its habit 
of stopping short; of not going far enough; of 
not getting behind. Perhaps as convenient an 
illustration of Brierly’s remark is in the once 
common and terrible theology of hell which 
was preached, not so long ago, by the ablest 
ministers and supported by the most eloquent 
argument. There is that unforgettable sentence — 
of an old-time preacher who spoke of the “hail 
that shall eternally lash the howling millions 
of the damned.” ‘There was that preacher- 
president of a contemporary preparatory school 
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who used, thirty years ago, to speak with grim 
and fearful fascination, and, it was suspected 
by the youth that heard him, with some per- 
sonal pleasure, on the experiences of one who 
had been “a thousand years in hell.” Those 
who have old volumes of Spurgeon’s sermons 
will find in them some pages of unmitigated 
horror as that great preacher elaborated with 
homiletical genius the imageries of eternal pun- 
ishment; and Jonathan Edwards’ classic sermon 
on “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God,” 
still remains to astonish men with its appalling 
misconception of the Father of Jesus Christ. 
The terrible pictures of eternal penalty in 
which a more robust generation indulged, the 
flames and agony and endless terror, with an 
austere God looking, unmoved, upon it all, are 
beyond our imagination now. If the present 
generation were inclined to believe in any 
Satanic personality, it would say with Father 
Taylor, in answer to just such theology, “Your 
God stands for my Devil.” 

It is very easy to stop with the half-line here, 
and feel, not the pathos but the cruelty of it. 
But nowhere is wholeness of judgment more 
necessary or illuminating. As wise men recog- 
nized and some have written long since, those 
iron-hearted preachers declared that terrible 
doctrine of hell in order to turn men and women 
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away from it. They saw through the pitiable 
silliness of the glib aphorism which goes back 
to Auccasin, ““Heaven for climate but hell for 
company,” and pictured a hell in which all 
the company is sunk to a common level of 
obscene anguish; and they declared such a 
doctrine, not with delight in their descriptions, 
but with impassioned eagerness to save their 
fellows from the evil of a godless life and the 
horror of a godless hereafter. Their fiercest 
delineations of an angry God rose from their 
own love for the men and women with whom 
they conceived God to be angry. One has 
only to read some of the personal and intimate 
writings of even the sternest Calvinists— 
Samuel Rutherford, for instance—to find that 
they themselves were possessed by a love for 
Christ that was almost lyric in its sheer beauty. 
Wholeness of judgment will go still further 
back of the half-line of hell-fire preaching to 
ask whence did these preachers get the love 
that impelled them to such terrible descrip- 
tions in their passion to save men; and the only 
answer is that they got it from God himself. 
Their gigantic anxiety for the salvation of 
their fellows is a reflection of the eagerness of 
God, who is not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance. It 
was what Dante’s insight perceived when he 
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saw inscribed over the gate of hell itself, 
“Eternal love made me.” 

That preaching has gone, with the preachers 
who declared it, and not a few men and women, 
mindful of the less reverent moods of the 
present day in religion, are asking in protest, 
“Where are the hells of yester-year?’ The 
more liberal theology of the time occasionally 
seems reckless of the profounder moral values 
on which the past insisted. The older, sharp 
distinction between the sacred and the secular 
has broken down or, at least, seems on the way 
to fall, and that in the direction of the secular- 
izing rather than the sanctifying of all life. 
Religion threatens to give way to organized 
philanthropy, and the kingdom of God is being 

Vv superseded by the development of the social 
order. Upon what evil days have we fallen! 

Such a statement of contemporary religious 
life can hardly be impugned, but it would be 
dangerous to appraise the religious character 
and spirit of the present generation exclusively 
by such a statement. That is, again, the half- 
line which, upon the surface, intimates to the 
uninquiring mind the pathos of apostasy; but 
wholeness of judgment will discover beyond it 
a great range of spiritual adventure and con- 
viction of which the half-line is but the sug- 
gestion. The hells of yester-year have passed 
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out of men’s thinking to-day, not because God 
has gone but because he is felt to be more 
intimately present than men felt him before. 
God _ does not now “lean over the world,” as 
George MacDonald once wrote the theology of 
his day, “a dark care, an immoveable fate, 
bearing down with the weight of his presence 
all aspiration, all budding delights of children 
and young persons;” God is in the world to- 
day. The clear and vivid portraits of him 
which were drawn in the vigorous descriptions 
of the past have grown vague and dim; but 
there is the sense sublime of something far 
more deeply interfused. His presence whispers 
in the lucid majesty of midnight stars. He is 
calling through the winds that shout or sigh 
along the mountainside. His mind is meeting 
ours in the loveliness of leaf and blossom, and 
the beauty of the kindling dawn. And in the 
still, sad music of humanity may be felt the 
endless outreach of his compassion, the yearn- 
ing of a tenderness too deep and moving to 
be false. If such language be thought to repre- 
sent only poetic license invading the realm of 
speculation and, therefore, to mean no more 
than easy metaphors, the truth in it can be 
put in the words of Pringle-Pattison: “To know 
a thing through its qualities or phenomena— 
its mode of action—is the only way in which 
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God or man can know anything.”! Nature is 
a mode of God’s action; and stars, winds, and 
dawns are more than the materials of deceptive 
metaphor. 

Society, in its modern aspects, points in the 
same direction. If organized philanthropy 
seems to be taking the place of religion, let it 
be remembered that philanthropy is love set 
to work in practical answers to the needs of 
men; and the kingdom of God which has been 
much in men’s speech, in days gone by, does 
not exist at all except as it invades and trans- 
forms and, at last, coincides with the social 
order which is being developed. If the half- 
line ends upon the note of less formal faith, 
less rigid worship, less laborious piety, its ca- 
dence sounds of human and humane sympathy, 
and intimates that not alone in nature, not 
alone in the sad wistfulness of the crowds of 
men, but in all their generous impulses is living 
witness of the presence of God. From him 
are the stiffening ideals of universal peace, from 
him are the lifting standards of national moral- 
ity, from him is the spirit groping around the 
world to-day for unities of aim and contact 
among the peoples of the earth. From him, 
surely, is the sense of kinship in faith and 





1The Idea of God, p. 162. Reprinted by permission of 
Oxford University Press, publishers. 
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purpose by which, slowly as it may be, divided 
Christendom is venturing past its separating 
creeds and forms to a common fellowship in 
Christ who went about doing good. 

The moving energy of this modern life is a 
profound and undefeatable, though not theolog- 
ically standardized, belief in the love of God. It 
is a belief which can be, and often is, distorted 
into personal selfishness. It is made the excuse 
for moral failure. It is made the occasion for 
refusal of moral obligation. But the fact re- 
mains that, though the sharp and stern dis- 
tinctions between the worldly and unworldly 
life have very largely disappeared, there is no 
doubt that the moral level of society, the 
character of business, the aims and purposes 
of diplomacy, the sense of social responsibility 
of both the rich and the poor, have been 
steadily raised and strengthened. In fashion 
deeper than can always be captured in a phrase, 
the love of God constrains men; and if it is 
necessary to return to theological interests, no 
older conception of a hell of anguish can be 
imagined as more terrible than the catastrophe 
of the soul which, instead of falling into the 
hands of an angry God, has placed itself be- 
yond the reach of a divine and yearning love. 

The idea with which this chapter has been 
concerned is an open road inviting the mind 
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to many destinations besides those already 
reached; and there are two, at least, which 
ought to be visited. One is the Bible with the 
conflicting judgments which mark and mar the 
religious life of the present time. Here is the 
man who, whether he has adopted any of the 
recent polemical names or not, claims the Bible 
as the infallible Word of God, the direct 
revelation of truth in an ordered and inspired 
and authoritative literary form from which 
there can be no appeal and of which there dare 
be no question. To him, as to the generations 
long past, every utterance of the Book, casual 
as well as direct, stands upon its own right 
as true and not to be disbelieved, and also so 
interwoven in the very structure of revelation 
itself that if a single incident be in error, if 
doubt be cast upon a single episode, the whole 
body of revelation is discredited. If the know]l- 
edge and experience of the eighteen centuries 
since the last word was written in the Book 
contradict the geography or geology of the 
Scriptures, it is the eighteen centuries that must 
give way. He is the man—and there are many 
of him—to whom the results of scholarship 
mean nothing, for whom the patient study of 
trained intelligences as devout and Christian 
as himself has no value, except as they con- 
firm the traditional infallibility and almost 
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magic of the Book with which he has been 
accustomed to identify it. For him the Bible 
is not a record, it is an authority; it is not to 
be understood; it is to be obeyed. 

That is the half-line; and there is a certain 
splendor in it like the majesty of some of those 
that Virgil wrote. There is courage in it, there 
is in it a note of passionate loyalty to convic- 
tion, there is in it a noble strength of character 
standing unmoved and uncompromised amid 
the major influences of a generation. But in 
it also is the great pathos of incompleteness; 
the incompleteness of men blind to widening 
areas of truth, the incompleteness of a sincerity 
that limits God and demeans the human intel- 
lect and makes truth something not so much 
to be sought as to be taken for granted. It 
is the pathos of lives, good and true and con- 
scientious, but with such partial vision that 
they cut religion away from reality, disregard- 
ing in their apprehension of it the uses of 
experience and the outreach of inquiry by which 
they conduct all other enterprises of life. 
There can be little pathos more real than this 
which leads good men to ignore the revealing 
labor and sacrifice and aspiration reported in 
history; to find God in a remote and limited 
segment of the past, but not in the world- 
wide experience of the present; to trust the 
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intellectual standards and moral capacities of 
an alien people of two thousand years ago, and 
discredit the standards and capacities of all 

/men since. In this strict and traditional con- 

‘ ception of the Bible, as still held by men and 
women to-day, is the most biting pathos of 
the half-line. 

It may be resented, of course, and it is 
resented with needless but perhaps pardonable 
violence. Yet wholeness of judgment and an 
inclusive sympathy will reveal much more. 
Back of this half-line, this half-appraisal of 
the Bible, is a tremendous exaltation of God. 
It is not quite fair to say that it ignores his- 
tory and thrusts science to one side; the truth 
is that it is determined upon God as the Master 
of history and mightier than all science. It 
is not because the Bible is the Bible, it is 
jbecause the Bible is to him the definite and 
[inescapable Word of God, that the Fundamen- 
italist, named or nameless, adheres to its slight- 
Lest utterance as beyond need of correction. 
‘Son standing still above a Hebrew battlefield, 
the risen dead assembling in the air to meet 
a descending Lord, contradictions in the text 
itself, and confusions of its narrative, none nor 
all mean anything that matters, because God 
is greater than all things and his Word is over 
all his works. 
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On the other hand, the more liberal view of — 
the Bible prevailing to-day appears, to the 
majority of believers, as unbelief itself. The 
view which sees the Bible in perspective, as 
the product of the times in which its several 
parts were written; which distinguishes between 
the truths for religion and life which the Bible 
discloses, and the framework of human knowl- 
edge and ignorance within which those truths 
are given; which takes account of the limited 
acquaintance with the world which the men of 
the Bible must have had, and makes allowance 
for the immaturity of scientific knowledge 
which they could not escape; which observes 
the human influences that have entered into 
the history of which the Bible is report; which 
sees the Bible, not as the literal and traditional 
Word of God, but as the witness of history 
and human experience to his presence in life 
—this, to the majority of believers in the 
churches, is a far and fatal cry from saving 
faith. . ee 
That is another half-line; and to many a 
reverent mind has its note of pathos also, the 
same pathos of the incomplete, the pathos of 
the incompleteness of those who have turned 
from the indubitable certainty of a rigid and 
revealing God to the indefinite aspirings of 
mistaken men. When Joseph Conrad writes, 
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that inspiration comes from the earth, which 
has a history and not from a cold and immu- 
table heaven, the incompleteness of such a 
conception for any robust personal religion and 
faith is inescapable. But when another and, 
in these matters, a far wiser than Conrad tells 
us that inspiration is the exhibition of a capac- 
ity with which its divine relationship has en- 
dowed the human constitution and by which it 
recognizes the revelation which God is always 
making to the world, then wholeness of judg- 
ment will perceive that the half-line of modern 
thought concerning the Bible intimates a vast 
and splendid completeness in God’s relation- 
ships to men. It will perceive that our human 
life is not alone the field in which his spirit 
operates, but is the language also through which 
he speaks. It will perceive that God utters 
himself, not alone through the Scriptures, but 
through all the motions of the minds of men, 
‘the outreach of their purposes, the extension of 
itheir sympathies, the profound and awesome 
‘mystery of their sufferings and sorrow. The 
half-lines of these two contemporary and con- 
flicting views of the Bible involve, in short, the 
same exaltation of God above and through 
the lives of men. 

It does not fall within the purpose of this 
chapter to defend the view which, of the two, 
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will be vindicated by history. But it cannot 
be doubted but that the conception of God 
which finds him most present in life, which 
associates him with the greater number of 
enterprises of human aspiration and experience, 
which discerns no contradiction between him 
and humanity’s constantly expanding knowl- 
edge of its earth and the energies therein; the 
conception which distinguishes continually be- 
tween the permanent truth in the Bible and 
the perishing forms of thought and experience 
in which that truth is presented in the Bible 
—that conception will abide the test of time 
and the relentless mind of man. Meanwhile 
the half-lines of these imperfect appraisals 
point us, not alone the pathos of their in- 
completeness, but the full-rounded  rever- 
ence for God of which they are alike the wit- 
ness. 

The other destination to which this idea of 
the half-line, like an open road, invites, is 
toward our judgments of personal life. “For 
now we see in a mirror, darkly ... now I know 
in part.” We should be saved from much of 
the unhappiness which follows on our judgment 
of our fellows if we kept in mind this truth 
that we know only in part, and with whatever 
of the conduct, and speech and circumstances 
of another we may be acquainted, that, never- 
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theless, constitutes no more than the half-line 
to which an inevitable pathos gathers. There \ 
is a greater insight than has sometimes been 
realized in the familiar remark that to know 
all is to forgive all. If one knew that the em- 
ployee who answered him so curily was bur- 
dened with the anxiety of illness at home and 
the pressure from insufficiency of means to 
make recovery sure, his resentment of the dis- 
courtesy would melt at once. If we knew the 
fire within the blood from a dozen streams of 
inheritance which inflames that acquaintance to 
passions from which we are free, our condemna- 
tion of his excesses would be strangely modified. 
If, the odds against which a friend has to 
struggle were known, the opposition to right- 
eousness which another has to meet, the diff- 
culties in the path of loyalty which still others 
are compelled to overcome, their service in 
some common cause, now considered slack, 
would be given far higher and more deserved 
value. Seeing in a mirror, darkly, and knowing 
only in part, no life can be more than a half- 
line, with unimagined worth lying beyond the , 
range of its immediate expression. One’s judg-/ 
ments of others can be positive only in respect 
of certain values which are independent of 
circumstances, and to which ignorance is no 
bar, namely, their moral purpose, their fidelity 
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to the highest ideals of which they are capable, 
their will to do right. 

But the suggestion of the half-line does not 
end with our judgment of others; it reminds us 
of our judgments of ourselves, and there are 
few results more partial than our self-appraisals 
on the basis of what are commonly very 
fragmentary considerations. One of the biting 
criticisms of good men and women which the 
New Testament preserves is the condemnation 
passed upon the Christian Church at Laodicea: 
‘Because thou sayest, I am rich, and have 
gotten riches, and have need of nothing; and 
knowest not that thou art the wretched one 
and miserable and poor and blind.” ‘That is 
a judgment of self based upon the half-line; 
it is the half-line’s pathos of the unrecognized 
incomplete in personal life, of which innumer- 
able tragedies of experience are continually 
offering illustration. 

The preceding paragraph may seem to have 
strayed from the strict analogy of the half- 
line which supplies whatever fragile unity the 
chapter may possess; but the exact parallel 
returns when we think of our judgments upon 
our own personal failures of character and 
accomplishment, in the light of the larger 
ideals which have beckoned us, and in the glow 
of which we have tried to live. Many, per- 
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haps the greater number of sincere spirits, if 
they were to give concrete expression to the 
mood in which a survey of their lives leaves 
them, would give it in just such half-lines as 
Virgil made so eloquent of the pain and weari- 
ness of men. ‘Oh, these empty hands!—Oh, 
these shattered purposes!—Oh, these faded 
dreams of good!—Oh, these broken, blighted 
hopes!—Oh, these futile years!’ Men and 
women wake to realize that the better part 
of life is past, and the beauty of their morning 
aspirations shines behind them where their lost 
youth lies amid the irrevocable years. They 
discover that the devious pathway they have 
traveled is strewn, as someone has remarked, 
with the remains of all that they began to be, 
of all that they might have become. Out of 
all they once anticipated life would mean to 
them they have only memories of infrequent 
happiness, the marks of labor, and graves that 
tell them of the swift, irreparable flight of time. 
No one can miss the pathos of that discovery. 
But it is the pathos of the half-line which, 
to the inquiring and inclusive spirit, may reveal 
an amplitude immensely greater than its own 
immediate meaning. 

This feeling is the supreme witness to that 
dissatisfaction with the incomplete to which 
reference was made early in the discussion; 
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but it is more. It is testimony to an intuition 
of completeness without which such dissatis- 
faction would be impossible. It is the voice 
within answering the word without that God 
hath set eternity in the heart. 

There are two ways of judging our personal 
lives. One is by our achievements; and in that 
judgment there is no softening of our sense of 
failure. Some searching light pierces “the sur- 
face crust of our being and shows our motives 
to be shabby, our ambitions questionable, and 
our outlook petty. The glitter departs, and 
what is left is not gold. The work that seemed 
so self-denying appears bottomed in selfishness. 
We wonder that we could feed so long upon 
the empty husks of vanity and imagine we 
were eating the bread of angels.’! The good 
which we would we do not: and the evil which 
we would not, that we have practiced. 

But there is also the way of judgment by 
our struggle. The half-line utters the pathos 
of efforts that have failed of accomplishment; 
but the authentic standard of judgment is the~ 
effort_which has not ceased to assert itself. 
Not that one’s hands are empty but that he 
has not quit trying to fill them! Not that 





1. Herman: The Touch of God, p. 160. Reprinted by 
permission of the publishers in America, Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. 
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his purposes are shattered, but that he has not 
acquiesced in their destruction! Not that his 
dreams have faded, but that he still passionately 
believes them good! Not that his love has 
broken and died, but that he has been true 
to the vision of the love which he anticipated 
was to be forever! These are the truer measure- | 
ments of life. if 


“The high that proved too high, the heroic for 
earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose 
itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and 
the bard; 
Enough that he heard it once: we shall hear 
it by-and-by.” 
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IV 
FROM PANIC TO PERSONALITY 


Harry the man who has learned the causes 
of things! So wrote the “wielder of the state- 
liest measure ever molded by the lips of man.” 
But it is an experience not uncommon to those 
who busy themselves with literature to find 
that the causes of things are often concealed 
by the language which describes their appear- 
ance. Few readers, it is likely, consider punc- 
tuation a field of spiritual insight; and certainly 
few modern writers seem to consider it at all; 
yet any one who searches for those profound 
meanings which so frequently can be felt lying 
behind the language of the Bible must realize 
that, at times, the punctuation obscures aspects 
of truth more valuable and pervasive than that 
which it delimits or safeguards. It is not to 
be denied, of course, that the division of the 
Scriptures into chapters and verses is a great 
convenience. Whoever has been perplexed by 
an unpunctuated telegram can imagine the 
difficulty we should have if our Bibles were 
printed as the ancient manuscripts were written 
—without a break from beginning to end. But 
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the divisions sometimes gain convenience at the 
cost of precision, and sacrifice an illuminating 
emphasis to a confortable period. There is an 
unforgettable instance of this in Saint Mark’s 
account of the Gadarene swine. New Testa- 
ment readers are constantly embarrassed by the 
story, for creatures of a capitalistic civilization 
even though they are not examples of it, can 
not accommodate their minds to the destruc- 
tion of so much property, if they believe it to 
have been deliberately occasioned by Jesus. 
Such readers may be allowed the belief that 
some frantic demonstration of the madman, 
quite apart from Jesus’ purpose, frightened the 
herd into its wild stampede down the slope 
and into the sea. But the important element 
in the story is the truth which emerges when 
a different punctuation is used. Whatever was 
the cause, the hogs are gone; and the herders 
have gone back to the town to tell the startling 
news. There followed, then, exactly what 
would follow in similar circumstances in any 
neighborhood anywhere, this day of grace. If 
the tale were told that a herd of stock—horses, 
camels, yaks, or motor cars, had plunged down 
a steep place into the sea, a multitude, the 
size of which would depend only on the popu- 
lation at hand, would hurry out in eager curi- 
osity, to see the sight and, if nothing else were 
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visible, to look at the scene where the disaster 
had occurred. 

That is precisely the incident as Saint Mark 
describes it. “They came to see what it was 
that had come to pass.” The English versions 
put a period there, which keeps the episode as 
ordinary as life itself and illustrates the fact, 
so easily forgotten, that the Scriptures rose out 
of the common life of men. The Bible narra- 
tive, throughout, moves among the every- 
day experiences of everyday men and women, 
and they find us and fit us because the men 
and women of the Scriptures are of like passions 
with ourselves. But there is more to the 
Scriptures than men and women like ourselves; 
there are those profound meanings to which 
reference has been made, which lie back of 
the language; and it is one of these meanings 
which responds to a change in the punctuation. 
If the period in its present place in the text 
is disregarded, and the sentence read to another 
conclusion, equally acceptable to the context, 
there will emerge, not only the significance of 
Saint Mark’s story, but the glory of the gospel 
itself, and the constant witness of ‘our world 
to the faith which sustains Christian courage 
and confidence amid the confusion of the time. 
“And they came to see what it was that had 
come to pass and they come to Jesus.” They 
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followed a social phenomenon and found the 
Lord. 

That is not alone the story of these nameless 
Gadarenes, hurrying from their now forgotten 
little city at the strange tale of panic among 
their pigs; it is the record to be read in the 
great enterprises which make the march of 
civilization and ornament the life of men. 
When the shepherds on the hills that winter 
night, as it is written of them, went to Beth- 
lehem to see the reason for the song that angels 
had sung above them, they came to Jesus; 
and they are, unconsciously, a figure for the 
modern world inquiring the source of its music, 
which was born at the cradle of the Lord. If 
one seeks an explanation of those disciplined 
and ordered harmonies which subdue the spirit 
to reverence and devotion; of the great masters 
and their masterpieces, from whose genius suc- 
ceeding strains develop and diverge, but ulti- 
mately derive, he will come to Jesus. It was 
in Christian worship that modern song and 
string and reed became tuned to praise. Much 
of the stuff and structure of our law is traced 
to Rome and Roman jurisprudence; but it is 
not always borne in mind that an age of 
slavery, of gladiatorial combats, of unspeakable 
social vice, the very name of which has passed 
out of current knowledge but was then accepted 
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as a convention, could not, of itself, furnish 
ideals or standards of conduct, relationship and 
right adequate for the present day. One of 
the illustrations which Doctor Hillis long ago 
recorded is of an English judge who dreamed 
that every Christian idea had disappeared from 
his books of law and who, on awakening, 
examined them in order to see what would be 
the result if his dream were true. He dis- 
covered that one third of the pages would be 
blank and much of the rest meaningless. 
That is the story whenever men seek an 
explanation of the characteristic values of mod- 
ern life. It is enough simply to mention the 
fact that the home at its best, all the more 
luminous amid the present disintegration of 
family life, is explained only by Christianity and 
the creative influence of Jesus. Further illus- 
trations could be drawn from every quarter of 
social experience, and it is to the entire field that 
the present age of skepticism, which often directs 
its inquiry and denial toward altogether too 
limited areas, needs to look. The challenge is 
constantly being raised that the teachings of 
Jesus can be paralleled in the philosophers, the 
sages, the spiritual instructors of the race, other 
than Christian. But the question on which, 
religiously, everything depends is whether the 
effects of Jesus can be paralleled by anyone 
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else. In an age as intensely practical in its 
judgments and methods as the present gener- 
tion is, the gospel which appeals to it must 
vindicate itself in practical demonstration. 
Special scholarship may be satisfied to know 
what the New Testament literature has to 
tell about Jesus, but men and women en- 
meshed in the uncompromising realities of 
everyday experience must know what con- 
temporary life has to say about him. The 
thesis of this chapter is that whenever men 
go out into the common life of our world to 
see what it is that has come to pass, they come 
to Jesus. 

This is true, and it is of immense significance 
to realize it, of the characteristic features, the 
distinctive qualities of our American life. On 
August 15, 1917, the first contingent of Amer- 
ican troops marched down the streets of London 
before going to France and the front of war; 
and an English novelist who watched them 
from the curb afterward published his impres- 
sions. He said that as they passed it was 
easy to detect their racial origins. The Anglo- 
Saxon type predominated, but there were Celts 
and Slavs and Latins, and in many instances 
Teutons as well. But, he wrote, “there was 
not one of them that had not something 
else....It was as though upon the anvil of 
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the New World all the troubles of the Old, 
after being passed through a white-hot furnace, 
had been forged into something clear and 
splendid.” 

There is far more to a statement like that 
than the rhetoric born of a crisis. There zs a 
real difference which it is not boastfulness to 
remark, between the characteristic spirit of 
America and that of Continental Europe. It 
shows itself in many ways, though it is diffi- 
cult to capture the difference in a phrase or a 
sentence. Perhaps as close an approach to an 
expression of what is more easily felt than 
described can be found in a paragraph in 
Samuel Gompers’ autobiography. He was 
born, it will be remembered, in London, of 
Holland parents of Hebrew faith; and he spent 
his entire life chiefly in associations among 
which the more penetrating spiritual insights 
are not expected. Writing his autobiography, 
he tells of first seeing the American flag on the 
ship on which his parents and their family 
were coming by steerage to America. He was 
but a boy at the time and was hardly inter- 
ested in it. But he records that in the years . 
that followed there grew in him a feeling of 
pride in the flag, until the time came, many 
years later, when he looked up at it under 

1Stacey Aumonier: The Century Magazine, December, 1917. 
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foreign skies from the ramparts of a great 
world-war, and felt it in his heart to say, 
“America is more than a name, America is 
an ideal.” 

If we try to put into words the conception 
of America as an ideal, little more can be done 
than to point to certain of the more clearly 
evident characteristics of American life and 
action; and it is better that others than our- 
selves shall do that. The Rev. Dr. George H. 
Morrison, of Glasgow, one of the spiritual 
leaders of the English-speaking world, some 
time ago spoke to his own countrymen of the 
characteristics of the United States, and called 
their attention particularly to what he called 
the Americans’ gallant attempt to stem the 
tide of strong drink, their extraordinary lib- 
erality, and their idealism in life. It may be 
that he would be counted, by Europeans and 
by a large number of Americans, as a favorably 
prejudiced observer. Miss Susanne Lenglen 
will not be so accused; and amid the flood of 
misrepresentation in public print and public 
address which would give the impression that 
America is the home of hypocrisy, drenched 
and debauched in illicit liquor, it will not be 
unwise to keep in mind her testimony, based 
upon her experience in the social contacts of 
a professional tennis player on a money-making 
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tour. “TI had been warned,” she remarked just 
before she sailed for France, “to look for booze 
and bunk, for boors and bores. I have found 
ice-water and straightforwardness, gentlemen 
and interesting people.” It is truly significant 
that what the Scotch preacher and the French 
tennis player alike name as characteristic 
qualities of America are moral qualities. 

Americans, as a people, happen now to be 
the richest people in the world; but that can 
hardly be called a characteristic of them. They 
happen now to have available resources in 
materials and men, which, taken together, 
make the United States, potentially the strong- 
est nation in the world from the military and 
naval point of view. But that cannot be 
called a characteristic. Our characteristic qual- 
ities as expressed in the serious and common 
enterprises of public life are moral qualities; 
and that, notwithstanding the noisy but small 
group of near-minds who busy themselves in 
magazines and books with attacking our moral 
traditions and defending licenses and degener- 
acies which they capitalize under the name of 
liberal culture. 

There can be, for instance, no better explana- 
tion of the American generosity which has been 
so marked during recent years. Other nations 
in their time have been rich; but no other 
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nation ever devoted so much of its wealth to 
world-wide philanthropy. No one ought to be 
in a mood of boasting on account of it. “We 
are so many,” as Bishop McDowell said to the 
Wesleyan Conference last year, “that we ought 
to be more, so strong that we ought to be 
ten times more useful, so rich that we ought 
to be vastly more generous.”” But such gener- 
osity as America has is a factor which must be 
included in any attempt at understanding. It 
is not, of course, a monopoly of the American 
born; foreign-born men and women of many 
fatherlands have participated in all the philan- 
thropies which have witnessed the American 
desire to help wherever need has called across 
the world. Nor is this liberality a product 
simply of American plenty; much of it is the 
compelling virtue of the poor. Whether one 
recounts the beneficence which enriches our 
public life, in the unprecedented endowments 
of universities, hospitals, scientific foundations 
and the like, or remembers the response which 
distant catastrophes have evoked, the gener- 
osity which characterizes America has its roots 
deep in moral habit. The history of American 
benevolence is the record of a fundamental 
national morality. 

This basal morality on which the prohibition 
of liquor rests is the rock against which the 
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opposition to it breaks and falls and at last 
must disappear in fading mist; and the inex- 
plicable blindness of the enemies of prohibition 
is their blindness to the real foundation on 
which the Eighteenth Amendment stands and 
the slow structure of adequate enforcement will 
rise. They assume, and act upon the assump- 
tion, that all that intervenes between them and 
a return to some form of licensed traffic is the 
technical Amendment or the phraseology of a 
legislative act. The truth is that the Amend- 
ment and the legislative act are but the con- 
crete expression of a moral attitude, a moral 
conviction, a moral character which have come 
to that particular expression only after genera- 
tions of experience and understanding. 

All of this and whatever more goes by that 
threadbare name of idealism—this liberality 
and prohibition advance, this fundamental and 
effective moral character, is what has come to 
pass in American history. It is the stuff of 
America and American life. And when we go 
out to see what it is that has come to pass, we 
come to—the Mayflower! 

Here rises the inevitable question which his- 
torians dare not evade and social economists 
have yet to answer. Why is it that the Pil- 
grims have been accepted as the founders of 
America? English settlers established James- 
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town, in Virginia, thirteen years earlier than 
Puritan feet touched Plymouth Rock. The 
Dutch were on Manhattan six years before the 
first colony began in Massachusetts. They 
occupied what is now New Jersey three years 
before New England was colonized. But when 
the contribution which Virginia made in the 
great years of our growing colonial life and 
national development has been acknowledged, 
when the part played by New Amsterdam and 
New York and New Jersey in the making of 
the commonwealth has been recognized, it is 
nevertheless New England that gave peculiar 
direction and purpose and restraint to the 
expanding life of the New World. For three 
hundred years it is the shadow of the May- 
flower which falls athwart our history, not that 
of the Hendrik Hudson or the Discovery; and 
the chief figure of the Mayflower is neither 
William Bradford nor Elder Brewster; the chief 
figure of the Mayflower is Christ. 

The men and women of the Plymouth Colony 
were not pioneers of empire nor international 
heralds of democracy. They were men and 
women who, whatever economic factors were 
involved in their emigration, whatever eco- 
nomic contracts were necessitated for the 
financing of their expedition, knew and _ fol- 
lowed one supreme loyalty, and that was 
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loyalty to Christ. For him they left every- 
thing else they held dear: ancestral homes, 
pleasant fields, established comfort, security and 
peace, and dared an untamed continent, un- 
known dangers, and desperate and bitter suf- 
ferings. It was not revolt against a king that 
brought the Pilgrims overseas. It was not 
resentment against social discriminations. It 
was not the pressure of economic need. To 
some extent, perhaps, these factors entered into 
their adventure; but they could have been more 
comfortable and prosperous, more happy and 
less troubled at home than ever they came to 
be in the Massachusetts which they made, had 
it not been for their uncompromising loyalty 
to Christ. “Their desires,” as Governor Brad- 
ford wrote their history, “were sett on ye ways 
of God, & to injoye his ordinances; but they 
rested on his providence, & knew whom they 
had beleeved.”” Columbus discovered the new 
land, but Christ directed the new life which 
rose most effectively upon it; and when men 
search with unprejudiced minds for an explana- 
tion of our national character and its distinctive 
forms of expression, they come to Jesus. 

All this, however, is only one aspect of the 
matter. What has been said may be true of 
the past which seems so dignified and orderly 
as we view it through the mellowing years; but 
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have we not in the present a wholly different 
condition? Has not the spiritual impulse 
which Puritanism projected into American life 
spent itself? Have not those historical proc- 
esses, by which the development of American 
character was given moral direction and con- 
sistency, been replaced by quite other move- 
ments and controls? Is not what is called the 
tumult of our time a contradiction and defiance 
of our Puritan inheritance, a break from the 
moralities which the Mayflower bequeathed our 
fathers? 

Different temperaments and insights will dis- 
cover different disturbing factors in the present 
situation, but there are some upon which there 
will be immediate agreement. Here, for in- 
stance, is the clash of different racial strains 
as they meet in American life to-day. Foreign 
names are multiplying in the reports of crimes 
of violence, in the determined disregard of 
certain laws, in the leadership of radical move- 
ments in social and industrial relationships and 
enterprises. Certain races and religious ele- 
ments have congested in the larger cities, 
dominating great industries and resisting the 
progress of Americanization by their mainte- 
nance of their racial distinctiveness while they 
abandon the religious tradition and _ habit 
which once gave them dignity and restraint. 
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constitutes a truly significant factor in American 
life, though no final judgment can be passed 
upon the alien born in America on recognizing 
these unhappy class exhibitions and nothing 
more. Back of these is the greater body of 
the foreign born who neither commit crime 
nor abandon their elder dignity and restraint, 
but give themselves, in eminence and obscurity 
alike, to the pursuit of those humane purposes 
which inspired their immigration. Taken alto- 
gether, it is enough to suggest at this point, 
that this clash of races is rightly to be reckoned 
as an awakening and reawakening of ideals out 
of which, under the guidance of increasing 
wisdom and social experience, what the English 
novelist called something clear and splendid, is 
yet to come. 

Another element in the disturbing situation 
of the present time is the conflict, which seems. 
to become increasingly acute, over the range 
and character of acceptable legislation. This 
appears in the sharp disagreements among 
equally loyal citizens as to the relation of 
Federal to State governments; the shifting line 
of demarcation between the jurisdictions of the 
State and the nation; and the constitutionality 
of legislation invading the private “moral” life. 
These disagreements are very real and the 


This condition, obvious to every observer, i} 
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issues involved are serious; but notwithstanding 
what are, at times, their threatening aspects, 
they are to be recognized as conflicts and differ- 
ences on the part of those who themselves 
determine the legislation. They do not reflect 
any revolt against exterior tyranny; they record 
a debate over what majorities have a right to 
exact from themselves. And this means that 
constantly new areas of public right are being 
explored; new social enterprises are being re- 
lated to moral obligation; new freedoms here, 
and new limitations there, are constantly being 
discerned as the prerogatives of a self-governing 
society. 

Akin to this, and in a measure involved in 
it, is the unceasing process, sometimes violent, 
of industrial reorganization with its inevitable 
effects not only upon our social definitions, but 
upon democracy itself. It is a process made 
more difficult by the perilous increase in wealth 
with its multiplication of luxuries and _ its 
apparent decadence in manners. But it should 
require little insight to see that the ferment in 
industry, mistaken and misdirected as it fre- 
quently is, springs, nevertheless, from clearer 
recognition of wrongs which hitherto were 
either unrecognized or considered irreparable. 
And, on the other hand, while the sins of 
wealth are flagrant, they must be seen against 
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the background of its generosities; for though 
what society needs is not generosity but justice, 
the wealth which begins by seeking to be 
generous will not long fail to find the way of 
being just. 

Another factor of present-day disturbance lies 
in the realm of international relationships, 
which is now so pregnant with challenge, dis- 
cord, and uncertainty. Increasing the number 
of points of contact among nations multiplies 
the occasions and possibilities of friction. Re- 
cent events have brought down the wind the 
rumble of the guns and the noise of arms and 
fleets already overtaking the echoes of the 
war just passed with the menace of new wars 
to come. This sinister significance of inter- 
national affairs dare not be minimized. But, 
at the same time, it must be kept clearly in 
mind that our recognition of that significance 
is a new experience in the world’s history. 
Rome, for all her antiquity, did not live long 
enough to come to such a recognition, but, 
enriched by the plunder of almost constant 
conflict, died by the sword as it had lived by 
the sword, and never dreamed the reason for | 
its death. The greater empires of a remoter ~ 
past, the thunder of whose armies echoes 
through a warning history, lived by force and 
died by force. Napoleon, wiser than the im- 
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perial bandits who preceded him, nevertheless 
built his immense designs upon the arbitrament 
of battle and found himself stripped, broken, 
and imprisoned by the relentless seas; while 
the political ends he had thought secured be- 
came once more the elusive goal of other 
aspirants to power. To anticipate what is 
later to be emphasized, the very fears of men 
to-day, their uncertainty of the future as they 
acknowledge the futility of war, point beyond 
the battlefield for their explanation. 

Finally, in this brief enumeration, the Orient 
cannot be excluded from among the menacing 
elements in the experience of the present time. 
There Christianity itself seems to be faced 
with specific antagonisms on the part of re- 
awakened and self-conscious peoples. Oriental 
minds, having appropriated all that Western 
civilization has to give of scientific knowledge, 
political reform, industrial order, and military 
skill, are reported to be repudiating with intel- 
ligently directed opposition the organized Chris- 
tianity which this same West professes and 
proclaims. But beneath the opposition a very 
arresting purpose is to be discovered. It is 
the purpose, on the part of men and women 
of intelligence and spiritual vision, as well as 
on the part of the others who are moved by 
less intelligent and less worthy aims, to sep- 
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arate religion, as it has been brought to them, 
from the military and material and secular 
impositions with which it has been involved. 

The principle by which these five factors of 
disturbance may be explained can be stated 
in a single sentence. It is that the tumult of 
our time, this clash of racial strains in American 
life, the conflict of legislation, the struggle for 
industrial and social satisfaction, the frictions 
of peace and the threat of war in international 
affairs, the “anti-Christian”? movement in the 
Orient, are consequences of, and bear witness 
to, the recognition of wrongs heretofore un- 
realized and the acknowledgment of social 
obligation hitherto unfelt. They are, each and 
all together, the blossom of a fundamental 
moral discontent; and when we follow this 
social phenomenon to see what it is that has 
come to pass, we come to Jesus. 

For the clash of racial differences in America 
gathers its significant ferment around the ideal, 
not of a commonwealth only, but of a Christian 
commonwealth. It is a process of adjustment 
not simply to new environment, but to environ- 
ment characterized by those freedoms of choice 
and restraints of power which the Christian 
founders of the commonwealth were at pains 
to secure. The struggle—violent or peaceful— 
for industrial justice finds its sanction, as it 
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found its impetus, in new recognition of the 
teachings of the Gospels. And the rising 
opposition to war, the heroic embarrassments 
of pacifism, derive their strength and _ perse- 
verence from the clear discernment that the 
recent war and all wars are in direct contra- 
diction to the character and principles of 
Christ. As someone wisely remarked, the only 
person who came out of the Great sat War with an 
| ioe aa War With an . 
untarnished reputation was Jesus s Christ. Nor 
dare Americans, looking with whatsoever im- 
patience at the struggle and confusion in China, 
overlook the fact that amid the antagonism of 
the Orient to the forms of Christianity which 
have been identified with Western materialism 
and militarism and secularity, there is still 
openly exhibited and gladly declared a devo- 
tion to the life and person of Christ such as 
has always been the aim of Christian mis- 
sions. 

The one ultimate explanation that is adequate 
is that contact with Christ, through the Gos- 
pels and through Christlike minds interpreting 
him in life, has produced the moral ferment 
and inquiry of our time. The world of society, 
of industry, of government, of international 
relationships; the world which science has 
disillusioned, diplomacy has betrayed, and war 
has ravaged, as it goes out to see what it is 
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that has come to pass in this troubled genera- 
tion, comes to its Lord. 

The discussion so far has been in terms of 
society, of the American people in its national 
history and its present social experience; but 
while men speak of social morality, morality is 
always personal. It is no vague generalization 
called Society which exhibits moral standards 
and moral progress, it is men and women who, 
with their relationships and interactions, con- 
stitute society. The social phenomenon of a 
community’s customs, institutions, laws, and 
life, is but the character of the men and women 
of the community as they act and react upon 
and with one another; and however universally 
representative they become, social, political and 
philanthropic enterprises originate in individual 
experience and will. Prison reform is a social 
enterprise to-day, engaging the thought and 
labor of organized groups, and appealing to 
the nation at large. But it began in John 
Howard, an individual with a very definite 
impulse and very personal convictions. The 
abolition movement was a social enterprise, 
widening its appeal and enlarging its resources 
until it included multitudes of men and women, 
forcing itself into the British Parliament and 
culminating in the war measure of an American 
President. But it began in one individual and 
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another; with Wilberforce in England, and 
Americans unknown to fame; then William 
Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips. The 
prohibition and enforcement undertaking in 
America to-day is a social enterprise, the most 
dominant and inescapable in our history since 
abolition became a battle cry. It is a factor 
at the ballot box, a theme in every legislative 
assembly, an issue in the courts, and a chal- 
lenge to every political party and industrial 
organization. But it began in no such estate. 
It began in an individual here and _ there, 
strangely moved to sympathy, to indignation 
and to courage. Men speak of it to-day in 
terms of Congress and the courts, but only 
a few years ago they were speaking simply 
of John B. Gough and Frances E. Willard; and 
when we go out to see what has come to pass 
in these inspirational and reconstructive lives 
which inaugurate moral adventures and main- 
tain moral progress, then once more we come 
to Jesus. 

The more vital meaning of this may be seen, 
perhaps more clearly, through a contrast. 
There are prophets of a certain quality and 
direction of culture who are to-day particularly 
malignant in their criticism of religion in gen- 
eral, Protestant Christianity in particular, and 
the Protestant churches and their social tra- 
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dition and standards above all else. There 
are a few more scholarly critics in the realm of 
religious and ethical inquiry who have adopted 
a patronizing attitude toward Jesus, acknowl- 
edging his historicity and repute but denying 
the claim of orthodoxy that he is adequate to 
the needs of enlightened twentieth-century 
civilization. It is by no means an original pose. 
James Boswell once wrote to one of his literary 
correspondents that he thought he saw “a very 
great probability” that Jesus Christ had a 
divine commission to reveal to mankind a cer- 
tainty oi immortality and an “amiable collec- 
tion of precepts” for their conduct in this life. 
But when one has given due honor to the 
acumen of all such critics it still remains a 
matter of at least curious interest that this 
sort of liberal and irreligious culture and even 
this type of progressive religion can point to no 
social institutions which they have created and 
maintained, and to no tradition of unselfishness 
exhibited in humane service over any more 
than negligible areas of experiment. The most 
acute and influential representative of non- 
religious philosophy and life in Great Britain 
lectures for a few months in the universities of 
China, his teaching and his example alike in 
contradiction to Christianity; while the funda- 
mental reason there are universities there in 
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which he may lecture and the opportunity of 

| doing so afforded him is that Christian mis- 

' sionaries, generation after generation, have lived 
their lives there in sacrifice and deprivation, be- 
cause of their love for the Chinese and for Christ. 
The most influential figure in American educa- 
tion likewise lectures in those Chinese univer- 
sities, arguing that religion makes men satisfied 
to endure their earthly lot, and so suppresses 
the discontent which alone produces social 
progress; and therefore religion must be unreal. 
But all the progress in China by which he is 
enabled to travel and to teach there, the open- 
ing of the Chinese mind to the message of the 
West, is the social result of the lives and labors 
of men and women who, for Christ’s sake, have 
given themselves to the evangelization of the 
world. When the inquiry is pushed back of 
all contemporary philanthropies of conduct or 
institutions or social purpose, to discover what 
impels the men and women, at home or abroad, 
who have been the inspiration and constructive 
energy of moral enterprise, then one comes, not 
to Boswell’s collection of amiable precepts, but 
to the person of Jesus. 

Doctor Gilkey, in his Barrows lectures, has 
told of a young Chinese who had finished his 
studies in New York and was about to return 
to China to become superintendent of schools 
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in one of the large Chinese cities, who said to 
Doctor Fosdick: “I want Christ, and I want 
Christ because I want power that I may live 
a serviceable life for my people before I fall 
on sleep.”” No Chinese, going back to China 
or already there, has yet been reported as say- 
ing that he wanted Mr. Bertrand Russell or 
Professor Dewey because he wanted power that 
he might live a serviceable life for his people. 
It is not in that direction that men look for 
the redemptive energy which issues in un- 
selfishness. Through nineteen hundred years of 
ideal and disillusionment, of aspiration and 
defeat, the development of social standards and 
common culture, the progress of education and 
the rise of democratic institutions, the discrim- 
ination of justice and the humanizing of govern- 
ment, have been initiated and maintained by 
heroic men and women who counted not their 
lives dear unto themselves that they might live 
serviceably for their own and other people. 
And when unprejudiced insight goes out to see 
what it is that came to pass thus to impel them 
—a Cromwell, a Shaftesbury, a Grenfell, a 
Garrison, a Willard, a Cavell, a Morrison, the 
great and luminous company of the servants of 
the ideal—it comes, not to a liberal philosopher 
or a scientific socialist, or a doctrinaire of any 
sort; it comes to Jesus. 
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In one of his later volumes Dean Brown of 
Yale repeats one of the most illuminating of 
the incidents which reveal Hugh Price Hughes’ 
practical religious genius. Charles Bradlaugh, 
the most noted British atheist, had challenged 
Mr. Hughes to a debate on the truth of/the 
Christian faith. Mr. Hughes accepted the chal- 
lenge, but in accepting it wrote to Mr. Brad- 
laugh: “The courts, as a rule, in rendering their 
verdicts, do not rely solely upon the arguments 
of the attorneys on either side. They carefully 
scrutinize the evidence offered by those who 
have first-hand knowledge of the facts. I will 
bring with me to the debate that night, as 
evidence of the truth and power of the Chris- 
tian faith, one hundred men and women who 
have been saved from lives of sin by the gospel 
of Christ. They will give their evidence, and 
you will be allowed to cross-examine them. I 
will ask that you bring with you one hundred 
men and women who have been similarly 
helped by the gospel of infidelity which you 
preach.” It goes without saying that the de- 
bate was not held. 

The constructive social phenomena which 
personal character creates and sustains, and 
which are identified with human progress and 
human good, on the one hand; and, on the 
other, the personal character which creates and 
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sustains those phenomena, have but one source. 
When we go out to see what has come to pass 
in them, we come to Jesus. And this fact of 
Christ at the heart and spring of organized 
society, as the motive energy behind those 
movements of readjustment which make for a 
constantly better world, as the personal reality 
of experience to which the highest character 
traces its transformation, is a fact which, 
scientifically, has to be taken into account. 
It means one thing, certainly: that, to any 
thoughtful and inquiring mind the argument 
for Christ does not lie in theology, but is 
evidenced by life. It is the world even as it 
is which bears the most eloquent witness to 
Jesus. It is the world as it is which discloses 
that he is “the fountain light of all our day,” 
that he, as no one else, has 


“Power on this dark world to lighten it, 
And power on this dead world to make it live.” 


V 
THE FIGURE ON THE HILL 


One of the most effective literary devices, 
though it need not be intentionally a device, is 
that of the figure on the hill, the significant 
person who appears at the center of interest. 
The lonely horseman with which older romances 
used so frequently to begin, riding down the 
threatening horizon as the book opened; Conan 
Doyle’s marvelous detective or his equally 
marvelous master criminal, discovered in some 
statuesque pose as the drama deepens; Words- 
worth’s Solitary Reaper always walking her 
harvest-covered slope; are a few examples out 
of a multitude. At the beginning of one of 
his volumes Anatole France has a simple sen- 
tence which, in a mind sensitive to the beauty 
and accuracy of an image, quivers with life. 
He is writing of the valley of the Meuse and 
he describes the mists as they mount toward 
the clouds that drift around the hilltops in the 
cool of the morning until they are dissolved 
and banished by the sun. Then he remarks 
that along the paths on the high land the early 
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morning traveler appears, like the mystics in 
their ecstasies, to march upon the clouds. 
Readers who are sympathetic toward tales of 
adventure will recall the page in Rider Hag- 
gard’s Allen Quartermain on which he has 
drawn an unforgettable picture. “We were just 
drawing in to the bank to make our camp as 
usual for the night when we caught sight of a 
figure standing on a little knoll not forty yards 
away and intently watching our approach. 
One glance was sufficient, although I was not 
personally acquainted with the tribe, to tell 
me that he was a Masai Elmoran, or young 
warrior....Accustomed as I have been to 
savages all my life, I do not think that I have 
ever before seen anything quite so ferocious or 
awe-inspiring.... Whilst we were hesitating 
what to do, the Masai warrior drew himself up 
in a dignified fashion, shook his huge spear 
at us, and, turning, vanished on the further 
side of the slope.” 

But it is not only in fiction, or in literature 
itself, that the figure on the hill is seen. The 
most vivid and persistent recollections which 
many men and women have are of the eminent 
personages whom, on some memorable occasion, 
they were permitted to see. Wilson, in his 
new biography of Carlyle, tells that when Jeffrey 
was a boy of thirteen in Edinburgh he stood 
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staring, one day, at a man in High Street, 
who somehow seemed to be remarkable, when 
a stranger near by tapped him on the shoulder 
and said, ‘Ay, laddie, ye may weel look at that 
man! That’s Robert Burns!’ 

It is in the Bible, of course, that the figures 
on the hills are to be seen in astonishing num- 
bers. Its psalmists were shepherds, or singers 
in a half-barbaric temple, yet after all these 
centuries they still speak to the heart of the 
spiritual world. Its prophets were mostly rude 
men of narrow lives and bleak allotments, but 
their moral passion, their discernment of moral 
principles, their recognition of social respon- 
sibility, have become a flame that kindles and 
a light that guides the social progress of the 
twentieth century. And when one comes to 
the New Testament personalities there are no 
words to fit the facts better than Shakespeare’s 
“Most wonderful wonderful, and yet again won- 
derful, and after that out of all hooping.” 

Saint Paul, it is true, we may approach with 
a sense of understanding. His epistles and his 
apostleship, his administrative labors and his 
broad and sympathetic culture rise before us 
on the background of superior social position. 
His was a university training and a specialized 
discipline of the intellect. But the authors of 
the Gospels perplex us. A _ tax-collector, a 
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young man whose family is unknown, a Greek 
physician and a fisherman fresh from the sea 
of Galilee, have written these brief records, 
the influence of which has changed the direc- 
tion of nineteen hundred years of human life. 
They were born into a narrow world, they grew 
to manhood commonplace and obscure, they 
spoke the rude language of rude men whose 
interests were in little taxes and little fish and 
little boats; but they have become the voice 
of the gospel itself which, as Martin Luther 
wrote, “‘once sent forth, shall not be called back 
again till the Day of Judgment.” They are 
surely figures forever set upon the hills of life. 

Of them all, the man John is the most bewil- 
dering. A fisherman with his brother in their 
father’s boats, his were the same weather-bitten 
features, the same net-calloused hands, the 
same thick wrists and sturdy frame grown 
strong from driving oars against the winds and 
waves. But for all that, he is a man apart. 
He is responsive to the deeper moods of Jesus. 
He writes the more divine and mystic mean- 
ings of our Lord. The other evangelists place 
us beside the road and let us watch the pro- 
cession of the gospel passing swiftly by; John 
takes us within the gospel, and we feel rather 
than see the wonder of divine grace, as wor- 
shipers inside some splendid, spacious cathedral 
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feel, amid the atmosphere of the sanctuary, the 
very presence of God. This is as true of the 
First Epistle, whether he wrote it himself, or 
its author was some one upon whom he had 
stamped his spiritual likeness. In the Epistle 
one finds himself among mysteries and, at the 
same time, moving in the secret places of his 
own experience. Of the New Testament per- 
sonalities, John, like Anatole France’s imagined 
traveler, pre-eminently marches among the 
clouds and yet upon the hill. He is one of 
those “glorious persons of human history,” of 
whom James Martineau wrote, “imperishable 
from the traditions of every civilized people, 
keeping their sublime glance upon the Con- 
science of the ages.” 

This, of course, is because John discloses in 
his illimitable insight the greatest and surest of 
all the gigantic figures on the hills. With him, 
as with so many of the world’s supreme spirits, 
it is his concern with Christ which has set him 
on the heights. Nor does his concern take 
alone those directions of mysticism and _ inti- 
mate consolation which most readers of the 
New Testament identify with him. It is 
characteristic of John that, in the heart of one 
such profound and mystical passage, he should 
write, in the First Epistle, a sharply practical 
word which crystallizes into a sentence the 
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foundation and philosophy of the Christian 
faith. “Herein was the love of God mani- 
fested in us, that God hath sent his only be- 
gotten Son into the world that we might live 
through him!’ After all the centuries since 
the fingers which first wrote that sentence 
returned to their unremembered dust, it fur- 
nishes the formula with which to vindicate the 
claims of Christianity against the inquisitions 
of a changing time, as well as to re-enforce 
personal assurance when the perplexities of 
difficult experience or bewildering knowledge 
may seem to menace faith. 

“God hath sent his only begotten Son into 
the world.” Christianity, in other words, 
begins in a fact of actual history, a circum- 
stance, the significance of which it is impossible 
to overestimate. Christianity has been pro- 
claimed, in a good deal of the teaching prac- 
tice of the church, as a religion of a book, of 
The Book, to be exact. But it is not the 
religion of a book or of The Book in any such 
fashion as are the other religions with which 
it is thus classified. It is not the religion of 
a book as Mohammedanism or Mormonism is; 
or as Hinduism is the religion of the Vedas. 
It is not the religion of a book precisely as 
Judaism is, even though part of its book it 
holds in common with Judaism. Christianity 
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is the religion of a unique and historic Life. 
To ignore that fact is fatal, while to keep it 
clearly in mind is to find the path to religious 
certainty and the source of strength for reli- 
gious conduct not otherwise discoverable. 

An essay contest some time ago, in which 
prizes were offered for essays on the inspiration 
of a trip to the Holy Land, tacitly bore witness 
to the question which reverent men and women 
have long raised as to whether to visit Pales- 
tine would be an inspiration or a disillusion- 
ment. Travelers’ tales have made us familiar 
with the sordid aspects of the Land: the strife 
of clamorous tongues along the ancient streets, 
the clash of race and creed dishallowing the 
sacred places, the incongruous presence of the 
practical modern world where, to faith and 
feeling the solemn beauty of a primitive piety, 
seen through its prescient literature, broods 
above a living and a luminous past. Would 
the landscape of the prophets be as eloquent 
of duty if one found it crossed by motor cars, 
or heard amid the hills on which theophanies 
were given the clangor of a railway train? 
Would the ripples of the sea of Galilee keep, 
for the spirit, all their loveliness and music, if 
one saw them splash and splinter around the 
piers of a European factory? Would the green 
hill outside the city wall be tragic and sub- 
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duing beneath the dust of a twentieth-century 
day, or would its haunting pathos be forever 
lost? Dr. John Watson once wrote that a 
Scripture verse which has been made the sub- 
ject of a jest is a withered leaf on the tree of 
life. What would become of a Scripture scene, 
wearing all a life-time the beauty of a poetic 
literature and a religious tradition, if one saw 
it secularized by the stark reality of common 
and commercial things. 

These are questions which reverent minds 
cannot help entertaining in respect of a visit 
to the land of the Book and of the Lord; but 
to the same mind, far deeper than the possible 
loss of the romance which hovers over the Holy 
Land is the inspiration promised to Christian 
faith from personal acquaintance with the 
physical setting of its great drama. For there 
is one constant contribution made by historic 
places to the observing intelligence: they vivify 
the historical event, however long ago it may 
have transpired; they give life and substance 
to the historical character, however remote it 
may have been; so that what was a fact or a 
tenuous figure in a book becomes a factor in 
experience. It may be read in volumes de- 
scribing Burgundy that in what is now western 
France men of the old stone age once lived 
until they were conquered by our Aryan 
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ancestors; that there the Gauls developed from 
savagery to a measure of civilization; that 
different religions, races, peoples, governments 
have followed one another there. A sym- 
pathetic reader will accept it all and find it a 
theme for pleasurable imagination and instruc- 
tive talk, and yet it may have little more 
reality to him than a story blown upon the 
wind. But if he will visit that part of France 
which once was Burgundy, with an intelligent 
interest in what he can actually see, that long 
pageantry of events and men will live again 
before his appreciative mind. He will thrill to 
the knowledge that the road he travels was 
built upon foundations laid, and follows a 
direction chosen by the Pheenicians before the 
birth of Christ. He will discover fragments of 
“Druid altars, witches’ mounds, and Christian 
temples,’ almost side by side. He will stand 
in curious awe before broken arches and lonely 
pillars which the Romans built in their im- 
perial day. He will be shown vaults and parts 
of churches in which the West Goths worshiped 
before they passed from history fourteen cen- 
turies ago. He will walk about towers from 
which knights and men-at-arms went out upon 
the First Crusade, and palaces where the lords 
and ladies of the Renaissance lived their 
frivolous and splendid lives. And whether he 
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has read much or read little, one can not 
wander with intelligence and curiosity among 
these monuments of a great and moving past 
and not find it recreated into a new reality; 
and these men and women who, heretofore, 
were only names from distant times, living 
again in the substance of his thought and life. 

It is so to the seeing and sympathetic mind 
in Palestine. Notwithstanding the changes 
which the lengthening years have wrought, the 
ravages of time and war upon the land; not- 
withstanding the loss of the location of many 
of the events and the distortion of others by 
fantastic superstition, to visit Palestine gives, 
for reverent intelligence and belief, new reality 
to the faith which rose there upon a groping 
world. Those are the hills where David kept 
his sheep and sang to the Syrian stars the music 
of the Shepherd Psalm. Yonder it was that 
Jehu halted on his fierce ride from the slaughter 
of a king to the capture of a throne. Here is 
the well where Jesus sat; and by this shore he 
walked; and to that same blue horizon he 
often must have looked as he thought of the 
world that lay beyond. Here in Bethany he 
lodged with those whom his friendship long 
since made immortal. These crooked streets 
of Jerusalem indicate the way he trod, and 
somewhere hereabout he stumbled underneath 
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his cross. The face of nature may be, and is, 
ever so changed; but to see the Land, to feel, 
in contact with its soil, the subtle influence of 
its solemn past, is to have the Scriptures 
illumined with a new reality. 

All this is a rather long and involved illus- 
tration of what Saint John has done in a pro- 
found and impregnable fashion for Christian 
faith itself with this simple direct affirmation 
that “God sent his only begotten Son into the 
world.” Such a declaration, clearly appre- 
hended and supported by the gospel history, 
is a visit to the homeland of Christianity. 
The Christian religion is not simply a reassem- 
bling of moral ideas and ethical ideals, common 
to humanity, around a convenient human 
figure who may be thought of in any way, or 
in no way at all, without affecting the value 
of the ideas or ideals. It is not simply a par- 
ticular development of the common instinctive 
religious aspirations of men, taking its place 
among the other religions of history which have 
had their day or occupy some portion of the 
contemporary field, but alike will pass. It is 
not simply a stage in the religious and ethical 
history of the race, some day to be left behind 
in the unending march of men 


“On to the bounds of the waste, 
On to the city of God!” 
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That “God sent his only begotten Son into 
the world” remains an indestructible, ines- 
capable fact for all eternity; and Christianity 
is built upon that actual historical fact. 

The life of Jesus, in other words, which con- 
stitutes the gospel, is not only a life written; 
it is, first of all, a life lived. It is not the por- 
trait of an ideal dreamed; it is the record of 
a career accomplished. Men may debate about 
what revelation has actually come to them 
from God, but the discussion can never avoid 
this particular Life which was lived in the 
actual world. They may not wholly agree as 
to what the Life means but they cannot dis- 
agree as to its having been here. The gospel, 
as Canon Streeter has so greatly put it, “is a 
poem—but a real person lived it. It is a 
drama—but it was acted out upon a real 
cross.”*! 

No man is able to say what forms Chris- 
tianity will take in the future concerning which 
so many writers who might better be more 
practically interested in the present are anxious, 
or what changes in the forms of expression 
will be given to its essential doctrines. No 
man can forecast how much further we shall 
come along the way of spiritual experience and 





1B. H. Streeter: Reality, p. 68. Reprinted by permission 
of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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understanding. But it does not require un- 
usual acumen to realize that no new forms will 
ever alter the old fact of the historic Jesus; no 
changes in religious expression worth remarking 
will do more than express the truth the his- 
toric Jesus was and uttered and is to religious 
experience; and no matter how much further 
we may come in spiritual experience and under- 
standing, we shall come there through him. 
In any storm of controversy over changing 
creeds and changing faith, the historic fact 
remains, and the one question to which the 
most far-wandering arguments in religion can 
be reduced is this: What think ye of Christ? 

Christianity is a great faith because it rises 
from a great fact; and we can venture on it, 
regardless of any changes wrought in its the- 
ology, its social application, or its institutional 
forms, because back of them the primary fact 
does not change. For the fact is not the clouds 
that pass and return and shift in ever-changing 
shapes; the fact is the Figure on the hill. What 
really matters is not the theological hero but 
the historical Christ. God sent him, not into 
|philosophy nor into wistful fancy; God sent 
him into the world. 

If one were seeking more ponderous phrase- 
ology, he might say that this is the method of 
the Christian Revelation; God revealing him- 
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self by sending his Son into the actual world 
of men. For, without paying any attention, at 
the moment, to the discussion which continually 
carries on around the questions as to how Jesus 
came, and what he was after he arrived, and 
how he is the Son of God, the primary fact is 
that he came. The revelation of God, as 
Christian faith claims and adventures on the 
claim, is given in a historical life like our own, 
lived within the limitations which restrict and 
constitute our humanity. “God, having of old 
time spoken unto the fathers in the proph- 
ets,...hath...spoken unto us in his Son.” 
“One that hath been in all points tempted like 
as we are.” “Being made in the likeness of 
men; and being found in fashion as a man.” 
But it is precisely at this point that a posi- 
tive and sincere criticism of orthodox Christian 
doctrine has to be very frankly and coura- 
geously faced and answered. A good many 
men and women find themselves unable to 
accept the orthodox conception of Jesus, with- 
out always knowing exactly why they are so 
unable. They gladly acknowledge the per- 
fection of his character as reported in the 
Gospels. They have no word except commenda- 
tion and reverence for his teaching. They do 
not question the New Testament accounts of 
his life and death. But they find themselves 
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unable to believe that he was more than a 
perfect man. 
“Now he is dead! Far hence he lies 
‘In the lorn Syrian town; 
And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down.” 


They do not feel that he or any man can 
actually reveal God. Jesus is to them an 
exhibition of what men ought to be, but they 
do not accept him as a revelation of what 
God is. 

They do not, as was said, always understand 
the reason for this cautious approach to the 
person of Jesus, this feeling of repugnance 
toward the idea of his deity, though they can- 
not avoid it; but the truth probably is that 
they arrive by intuition at the consideration 
which critical intelligence gathers into the phil- 
osophical statement that no historic event or 
historic life, limited as it must be in time and 
place, can express eternal ideas or relations. 
They feel what philosophy sometimes declares, 
that God who, to be such, is eternal, must 
therefore be outside the scope of history as, 
being absolute, he must forever be beyond the 
comprehension of our finite minds. Many a 
man, therefore, has the feeling which he can- 
not put into technical or precise language, that 
Jesus as a man could not, on that very account, 
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reveal God to us. Such men would object that 
while we can say that Jesus is Godlike, we do 
not really know what God is like; and all that 
we can actually mean is that Jesus is better 
than any other man of whom we have any 
knowledge. But that, they declare, and not 
without a show of reason, does not necessarily 
mean that he is actually like God. 

This apparently simple remark of Saint 
John’s may be invoked in that situation for it 
permits a faith, weakened in the air of specu- 
lation, to set foot upon the soil in contact with 
which, like Anteus, it may regain its robust 
strength. “Herein was the love of God man- 
ifested,...that God hath sent his only be- 
gotten Son into the world.” There is a great 
and proper emphasis placed now upon the 
Christlikeness of God; but it is not presumptu- 
ous, in the light of much of the New Testament, 
to believe that the supreme purpose of the 
incarnation was to reveal not the likeness of 
God but the love of God. In revealing the love 
of God Christ reveals God’s likeness to himself 
—‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father” 
—but it may well be that while Christ has 
illuminated the world with the conviction that 
God is like him, that fact is, after all, only a 
glorious incident in the vaster purpose and more 
pervasive aim of disclosing that God is love. 
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In any event, if Saint John’s declaration that 
God sent his Son into the world may be pon- 
derously identified as the method of divine 
revelation, not only this other part of the 
sentence, but the gospel and the First Epistle 
bearing John’s name may be regarded as a 
record of the character of that divine revela- 
tion which is simply the disclosure of the love 
of God. That, of course, is so familiar and, 
indeed, trite, as to awaken no interest; but we 
should be saved from an immense amount of 
unpleasantness in the religious experience and 
life if we kept it intelligently in view. What- 
ever else the revelation in Christ is, it is not 
a revelation of God’s knowledge. There were 
disciples who thought it might be and who 
asked Jesus to foretell the future. He replied 
that no man knew that, not even the Son, but 
only the Father. The truth is that the world 
has never needed any special revelation as to 
God’s knowledge; to those who believe in the 
existence of God at all, the world itself has 
always been eloquent of his intelligence. 
“Through all his mighty works amazing wis- 
dom shines,” and from the most primitive 
man to the most cultured mind, the orderly 
processes of nature have spoken the unfathom- 
able knowledge of the Creator whose ways are 
past finding out. 
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It is to be kept in mind also that whatever 
the revelation in Jesus is, it is not a revelation 
of the power of God, except perhaps in some 
quite subordinate enterprises of grace. There 
were some who, during Jesus’ lifetime on earth, 
thought it should be. Two of his disciples, it 
will be remembered, were indignant that a 
Samaritan village refused to admit him and, 
incidentally, themselves, and said to him, 
“Lord, wilt thou that we bid fire to come 
down from heaven, and consume them?” It 
is not irreverent to wish that Jesus had invited 
them to call down the fire and see how much 
would come. But, instead, with an illimitable 
tact that did not permit them to realize how 
ridiculous their presumption had been, he 
“turned and rebuked them.” Simon Peter, 
when Jesus was captured in the garden, seems 
to have thought similarly that a demonstration 
of power was involved in the revelation of 
Jesus, though with his usual impulsiveness he 
acted before he inquired. But when he had 
swung his sword in defense, Jesus bade him 
put up the weapon, and then asked that amaz- 
ing question, “Thinkest thou that I cannot 
beseech my Father, and he shall even now 
send me...legions of angels?” As in the 
matter of the divine knowledge, so likewise, 
the world has never needed a special revela- 
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tion of the power of God. To any mind, 
savage or sophisticated, nature throbs with it. 
The sea thunders it. The storm that sweeps 
the mountain shouts it. 


‘And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim.” 


God did not need to send his Son to reveal his 
knowledge or his power; and it is not within 
reach of the mind to imagine a human figure, 
in the likeness of men and found in our fashion, 
who could reveal the divine knowledge or 
power. 

But that does not cover the entire question. 
What is even more significant is that it is the 
power and the knowledge of God, as men have 
recognized them, which have occasioned and 
still occasion most of their deeper and more 
tragic perplexities amid the dark experiences 
of life. God’s infinite knowledge seems so 
pitiless. It pursues us like a constant accusa- 
tion. It haunts us as the specter of a pre- 
monitory fate—““Thou art a God that seeth.” 
It seems to mock us in our mistakes when our 
poor blundering leaves us trapped or broken 
by circumstances which better wisdom on our 
part would have avoided. So too the power 
of God seems sinister and undiscriminating. 
It takes no account of personal character or 
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purpose. The catastrophes of earth fall as 
fatally upon the good as upon the bad. Earth- 
quake, storm, flood, pestilence and the cruel 
sea engulf the best and the most needed, with- 
out concern. The knowledge and the power of 
God, admitted, in themselves create one of the 
most searching of the moral problems which 
press upon the mind; while, in addition, the 
experiences into which life sometimes betrays 
men are frequently of a kind in which neither 
power nor knowledge, however great, could 
afford assurance or relief. What men need 
most to know about God is something that 
will fit into and make endurable the worst the 
world of nature and society can do; and that 
is nothing in the way of understanding, but, 
rather, of confidence, nothing in the direction 
of foresight, but of sympathy. 

And that is precisely the nature of the 
revelation which Jesus, according to Saint John, 
brought; that is the purpose which, not only 
here in this isolated sentence, but throughout 
all the Johannine writings, is declared to be 
the purpose for which God sent his Son into 
the world. “Herein is the love of God mani- 
fested.”” Amid the mysteries of experience and 
time the character of God is sure. That is 
the one truth which humanity has needed to. 
know, and which it could not have learned. 
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unless someone had come, not to tell it but 
to live it. That is the transcendent disclosure 
which the historic Jesus made by living in the 
actual world. 


“So, the All-Great were the All-Loving too— 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here!’ ” 


But if the discussion as it has developed is 
to have more than academic interest, some 
practical and personal application of this his- 
toric fact of Christ in the world must be clearly 
discerned; and it is difficult not to believe that 
it is this personal and practical application 
which Saint John has most in mind from the 
beginning. Assuredly he points without hesita- 
tion to the purpose of the revelation of the 
love of God which has been given in Jesus’ 
human life and character: “that we might live 
through him.” If this chapter were an attempt 
to sketch even briefly a theological conception 
of Jesus, it would have to deal with more than 
the human element in Jesus’ life in time; what 
the older writers called, and what can still 
be called, the mystery of the incarnation enters 
here. But having in mind only the simpler 
practical values, the chapter is not concerned 
further with the incarnation. It is to be said, 
however, that, with all the emphasis which 
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has been placed in recent years upon the prac- 
tical values to be discovered in Christ and 
appropriated in personal life, there are Chris- 
tian men and women in larger numbers than 
might be realized who seem to have missed 
them. They still think, apparently, that the 
revelation in Christ was given in order that 
Christians might understand something of the 
intricate and hidden mysteries of the eternal 
order. One of the theological books which our 
fathers’ generation found very readable, reassur- 
ing, and authoritative bore the title, The Plan 
of God Through the Ages. It professed to outline 
in very distinct and confident detail what had 
been in the mind of God from all eternity, 
and what was in his mind for the world for the 
eternities to come; which, it need hardly be 
remarked, exhibited a grasp on truth which 
Jesus did not claim. There are few men to- 
day, however certain of their faith they may 
be, who would attempt such a volume; but 
there are some, more or less prominent in the 
religious debates of the times, whose assump- 
tions involve practically the same illimitable 
insight into the divine knowledge. The reli- 
gious controversies of to-day are gathered, very 
largely, around attempts to make personal 
Christian faith a matter of believing this or 
that explanation of what God has done in the 
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world. Itis an attempt which Saint John would 
be at a loss to comprehend. The Christian 
revelation, the love of God, as he saw it, was 
given that we should live through Christ. 
God sent his Son into the world, not that men 
might understand anything better, but that 
they might live better. The primary religious 
question to-day remains, What think ye of 
Christ? But the answer is not in the way 
either of theology or of science but of personal 
conduct. What men think of Christ will be 
known, not by how they understand him but 
by how they obey him; not by what they say 
about him but by how near like him they live. 
And the major magnificence, then, of the rev- 
elation in the historic figure of Jesus, is that 
in it men have something solid to live on and 
something sustaining to live with. 

For the gospel, it is to be remembered, is the 
record of a personal and practical fact—that 
Christ historically lived. There have been 
numberless beautiful stories about wonderful 
lives. The race has its fairy tales as childhood 
has. Greek legend has furnished literature 
with endless themes of romance. The Hebrews 
—who knows how long?—had the story of 
Esther for which there is no vindication in 
history. But legends never sustain life. We 
are unable to gather strength from imaginary 
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heroisms. When, however, a real life has been 
lived heroically in the common conditions of 
everyday ,experience, everyone afterward can 
find inspiration and re-enforcement in the 
example. Albert Bigelow Paine, in his biog- 
raphy of the Maid of Orleans, after describing 
the village in which she was born and lived 
as a child, adds that not a girl of Domremy 
follows her flock who does not walk more 
proudly and with a glory in her breast because 
of Joan of Arc. It is a simple statement of 
the profound truth that a life actually lived 
becomes power and inspiration to lives that 
come after it; which is why God sent his Son 
into the world. Men have something to live on. 

They need have; for the tests of life, its 
temptations and perplexities, are very prac- 
tical. Its temptations are very real. They 
take many forms and wear many colors, but 
they are very real. They take time-worn 
directions which are the more seductive be- 
cause they are so identified with the common- 
places: to be dishonest, to be less than one’s 
best, to lose high purposes and follow the low 
convenience, to cast reverence and restraining 
faith to the winds of impulsive freedom and 
follow instead the immediate but tawdry satis- 
factions of appetite or ambition; in a word, 
to sink the spirit in the flesh. All the philos- 
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ophy in the world cannot do much for a man 
so tempted. All the theology in the books 
cannot bring courage to his conscience in black 
times of passion or despair or rebellion or pain. 
But an actual life lived in his world rises be- 
fore him like a rock out of the sea. The reality 
of Jesus seen as a figure on the hill of fact 
challenges him at the point of pride and hope. 
The kind of life a tempted man knows he 
ought to live has already been lived. 

There is a distinction, of course, between 
temptations and perplexities, but as the former 
are real the latter are also very serious. It is 
not a very profound observation, but it repre- 
sents an experience with which most people 
are familiar, to say that life is baffling. The 
events and mishaps which beat upon men are, 
again and again, too much for them. A Chris- 
tian minister with more than a generation of 
patient and laborious ministry behind him told 
a group of friends not long since of the long 
dream which he had held through all his itin- 
erancy of a simple home he might call his own 
at the end of his working.day. The thought of 
it had been as a pillar of cloud and of fire before 
him and his wife through more than thirty 
years. But he had now come to the time when 
he had anticipated its possession, and every 
dollar he and his wife had been able to save 
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out of the pinching economies of a generation 
had been swept away in the failure of an un- 
sound investment company. Yonder is another 
man who was making life a great adventure 
of righteousness, who had before him high 
purposes and great expectations. And sud- 
denly, without warning, a stroke descended that 
has left him an invalid, condemned to be a 
spectator of the pageant of life in which he 
had been so vigorous an actor. The daily press 
brought the report some time ago of a college 
student, bright, ambitious, popular, who walked 
to the infirmary one morning for a casual and 
very minor operation, and an hour later died 
upon the operating table, leaving his friends 
bewildered and his family crushed beneath an 
incalculable grief. What does that Christian 
minister want to know as his old age finds 
poverty threatening him where he had expected 
comfort and an unharried evening time? What 
does that invalid want to know as he feels the 
inexorability of his impotence and frets against 
the fate which has shut the doors of life upon 
him? What do the parents of that dead boy 
want to know as they find pain in memory and 
their pride and hope reduced to an irreparable 
grave? This is what they want to know: 
What lies back of such a world as this? What 
is the meaning of the energy that moves through 
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the tragedy of time? Is the heart of the world 
good, bad, or just sheer accident? And no 
lovely legends from the poetry of the race, no 
pompous theology from learned books, will 
answer questions like that. The brusque 
positiveness of materialism and the effer- 
vescence of unrestrained impulses in adventur- 
ous freedom are alike futile in such answers as 
they can offer. Only an adequate fact, found 
in history and susceptible of confirmation in life 
can fill such questions full of light; and that 
fact, as the experience of men can testify, is 
that God sent his Son into the world, tempted 
as men are tempted, suffering as they suffer, 
dying as they die; not that they might under- 
stand the mechanism of the universe or the 
constitution of the eternal world or the reasons 
for the things of time, but that they might 
know that, no matter what happens in the 
world, the character of God remains trust- 
worthy, the heart of things is beneficent—in a 
word, the reality of God is love. To repeat a 
phrase of which use has already been made, 
this certainty of the love of God is something 
we can live with because the life which Christ 
lived is a historic fact which we can live on. 
What men have in Christianity is not a philos- 
ophy but a fact. The foundation of Christian 
faith is not in a hypothesis but in a history. 
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Christianity is not an explanation of God, it is 
an adventure upon the love of God; and its 
supreme test and confirmation is not by logic 
but by living. 


VI 
OLD LAMPS FOR NEW 


One of the sights which to-day, in England, 
occasionally fascinates an informed and sym- 
pathetic visitor from America, is that of the 
restoration of some commonplace building—an 
inn or a dwelling or a hall. Under wise direc- 
tion, workmen tear away old brick, or strip 
off the soiled and dreary paper, or stained, 
decaying clapboards, and disclose the beams 
and plaster of an Elizabethan house. The 
change is revolutionary. Where was a drab 
and common structure, monotonous to the eye 
and meaningless to the mind, now an ancient 
beauty blossoms with a hundred memories, and 
the wind which hitherto had only blown the 
dust and roadside noises around that dull, 
ignoble house, now roars the innumerable voices 
of a romantic past. As it was, that stale build- 
ing had meant nothing more than an unnoticed 
part of a landscape without special interest; 
restored, it speaks to the appreciative mind of 
Shakespere’s time, of the songs that roused the 
rafters in the Mermaid Inn, of Drake and the 
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Armada, and the spacious days of great 
Elizabeth. 

Such a paragraph as the above, with the fact 
with which it deals, seems very thoroughly unre- 
lated to anything said in the previous chapters 
of this volume; but it will serve as a window, 
at least, through which to see clearly and with 
some desirable color, a truth which it is quite 
important that our generation shall again 
recognize and keep constantly in mind. For 
the familiar remark that one of the penalties 
of greatness is to be misunderstood, and that 
no person in history has been more understood 
than Jesus, was never more illustrated in respect 
of him than it is to-day. The charge that 
theology has hidden him behind its stiff and 
artificial definitions is long since threadbare; 
but theology is not the only offender. The 
artists have deceived us as much as the the- 
ologians. New Testament scholarship has been 
uncovering for us the actual likeness of Jesus 
which formal piety in the past had measurably 
obscured; but no one has yet undertaken to 
deliver us from the misrepresentations of art. 
When his name is spoken or is found upon a 
page, what likeness is most likely to rise before 
the mind? Is it not of a pale, effeminate figure, 
the meek and sorrowful eyes, the woman’s hair, 
the delicate fingers, the reproachful tenderness 
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of feature, to which the pictures of almost a 
thousand years have accustomed us? We do 
not often think of the strong man striding up 
the mountainside, or the unfrightened Galilean 
confronting the storm at sea, or the angry 
prophetic personage before whom the money- 
changers hurried from the Temple. There was 
nothing meek, as we understand the word, or 
sentimental or effeminate in the Man who spoke 
of Herod as an old fox, and, on trial for his 
life, refused to answer his questions; and with 
death following hard on cruelty, faced down 
Pilate with the premonition of his own illimit- 
able power. 

But art now has its rejoinder, and while not 
denying the charge, can point to a new com- 
radeship in deception. For some years another 
misrepresentation of Jesus has occupied the 
field, as effective in error as art, and lacking 
the palliations of beauty. The social passion 
of modern time, taking various forms of ex- 
pression, has insisted that Jesus’ life and spirit 
were in revolt against his environment and his 
past; and several of the innovating moods 
which have made themselves felt in religious, 
industrial and other phases of experience, have 
excused their novelty and extenuated their 
licenses by appealing to what they have called 
Jesus the Social Rebel. Undiscriminating 
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minds, in other new enterprises of thought, 
have sought justification for their irregularities 
by referring to Jesus as the first heretic; and 
have quoted familiar episodes of the Gospels 
to illustrate their contention, generally, how- 
ever, putting upon the episodes constructions 
at variance with less prejudiced scholarship. 
Jesus’ defense of the disciples with the remark 
that the Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath; his judgment on the 
woman accused by many but left alone with 
him; his cleansing of the Temple when he drove 
the traders from its precincts with a show of 
foree—these and other incidents are cited as 
evidence of what is said to be his revolutionary 
temper, and hardly an extremist in modern 
social thinking but re-enforces his discontented 
and protesting mind by quoting Jesus as the 
Great Radical. 

But Jesus was nothing of the kind. If the 
witness of history and the significance of con- 
temporary experience are studied with a mind 
free from one-sided preconceptions, it will be 
very evident that Jesus was not a discoverer, 
but a recoverer. Returning to the illustration 
with which the chapter began, he did not so 
much create as restore. He would strip away 
from the Sabbath all the specious restraints 
with which religious formalism had overlaid it 
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and have it as it had been before. He would 
bring back an ancient justice to the considera- 
tion of sin, in which only virtue should dare 
execute judgment. He would cleanse the 
Temple that it might once more exhibit the 
clean-hewn sanctity of its origin. The teach- 
ings of Jesus are, for the most part, repetitions 
of an elder wisdom. Lawgiver and psalmist 
and prophet, centuries before ever Jesus had 
come, had spoken those great verities of God 
and life and destiny which, on the lips of Jesus, 
were to find new force, and from him range to 
the horizons of the race’s mind. The character 
of God as Father, the impregnability of truth, 
the tragedy of sin, the wonder of divine grace, 
the glory of simple goodness, the serene, far- 
sighted promises of immortality—the character- 
istic elements in the teaching of Jesus—had 
been suggested by the moral leaders of his 
people long before his birth, and were preserved 
in literary forms of eloquence and beauty. He 
was in spirit as Balboa standing on a peak in 
Darien to gaze upon a new Pacific; but he was 
as well an heir of many ages who heard a voice 
behind him saying, “Stand ye in the ways and 
see, and ask for the old paths, where is the 
good way, and walk therein.” 

It is particularly evident from a reading of 
the Gospels that, for all the few exceptions 
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taken to his conduct by the Pharisees, his 
social and religious life was not revolutionary. 
He kept the great festivals of his fathers, and 
observed the laws which the Roman overlords 
had imposed upon the subject province of 
which he was a son. His precocity in the 
Temple when at the age of twelve years he 
was about his Father’s business, can mean no 
less than an unusual and conscious consecra- 
tion to the understanding of the religion to 
which he had been born; and the vital aspect 
of the miracle reported of the fish taken by 
Simon Peter with a coin in its mouth is not the 
finding of the money but the fact that he paid 
taxes with it. He was always keeping the 
sound and productive traditions of his fathers, 
and when one turns to the great redemptive 
purpose of his life which has so often been 
argued as a revolutionary career, his own 
words are that he had come to seek and to 
save that which was lost; to restore it, in other 
words, to a former state. The background and 
atmosphere of Jesus’ mind is not modernness 
but antiquity. The Scriptures, he said, bore 
witness of him; and they were the literature of 
the most conservative Hebrew tradition. “Be- 
fore Abraham was,” he declared, “I am”; 
and nowhere could there be found an expression 
more definitely rooting a life in the past. In 
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the tense and straining hour before Gethsemane 
and his capture with which the supreme tragedy 
begins, he prayed for his disciples that they 
might see the glory which God had given him, 
in that he had loved him before the foundation 
of the world. All this is not the spirit of the 
radical, it is conservatism at its surest and 
best. When we read Ruskin’s protests of a 
generation ago, against the march of industrial- 
ism in England, and his pleas for a return to 
the simplicity that had gone; when we see 
Gandhi, in India to-day, attempting to lead his 
people to boycott machine-made goods and 
take up again the spinning wheel and hand- 
loom of their ancestors; with all the ills which 
modern industry has wrought, and all the 
receding loveliness of the good old days, we 
recognize the futility of such appeals to the 
irrevocable past. Yet Ruskin and Gandhi 
desire only a return to yesterday; Jesus would 
go back a millenium. They call their people 
vainly to recover the ways of their fathers; 
Jesus called his generation to return to the ways 
of God. 

This influence of Jesus is so constant and so 
pervasive that frequently it is unrecognized 
where it is most real and effective. The great 
and sustaining meanings which men find in 
orders of thought and experience which, on the 
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surface, seem unrelated to him, prove, on exam- 
ination, to have received their essential sig- 
nificance and value from him. To the qualities 
of our characteristic life to-day, and to the 
impregnable witness of history, as disclosures 
of the Christ who is not simply a reminiscence 
but in reality is our life, may be added this 
inescapable influence of Jesus in amplifying and 
informing ideas and experiences whose origins 
antedate his advent in time. 

One would immediately find himself involved 
ir contradictions here unless he made one 
certain discrimination. For having said that 
Christ is a conservative restoring the old, to 
the contrary, Christ is discovered as constantly 
transforming the old with new meanings. The 
discrimination to be made here is that these 
new meanings do not so much radically change 
the older concerns and considerations but, 
rather, complete them; and the completeness is 
accomplished for the most part by the recovery 
of spiritual realities which long preceded what 
have been regarded as old ideas and expres- 
sions of truth. 

One of the deathless figures of the world’s 
literature is the crafty magician who secured 
the wonderful lamp around which the adven- 
tures of Alladin gathered; and his huckstering 
cry of new lamps for old has passed into pro- 
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verbial use. It is not distorting the facts to 
suggest that the contribution of Jesus to the 
spiritual heritage of the world to which he 
came, and to our world to-day, is after the 
manner of giving old lamps for the new. For 
the meanings and values which Jesus brings 
into thought and experience, new and revolu- 
tionary as they may seem to be, are infinitely 
old, for they are disclosures of the mind of 
God whose purposes for human life have en- 
dured from the foundation of the world. 

This is discernible in Jesus’ relation to the 
Old Testament and its unfailing contribution 
to the religious life. That unfailing contribu- 
tion of the Old Testament to modern life is 
itself one of the awesome marvels of literature 
and experience. Take up the sixty-second 
psalm, for instance; any other would do except 
perhaps the Psalms of imprecation; but the 
sixty-second is typical. It is described as a 
song of David, and whether or not the inscrip- 
tion is correct, it reflects the spiritual expe- 
rience and longing and confidence of a man 
of some twenty-five hundred years ago. It 
contains a verse or two which could have 
reference only to troubles of the author’s own 
time and personal condition; and as he com- 
posed it, as he sang it, he had no thought for 
any unknown peoples in after years who 
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might read the record of his faith. But it is 
to that record of a perhaps forgotten man of 
two thousand years ago and more that hundreds 
of thousands of men and women turn daily 
among every civilized people on the earth. 


“Truly my soul waiteth upon God: from him 

cometh my salvation. 

He only is my rock and my salvation; he is 
my defense; I shall not be greatly moved... . 

In God is my salvation and my glory: the rock 
of my strength, and my refuge, is in God.... 

God hath spoken once; twice have I heard this; 
that power belongeth unto God. 

Also unto thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy.” 


Written in a different language, by one of a 
different race, of a different conduct of religion 
and of a religion itself made dissimilar by the 
primitive conditions of his distant years, these 
words still speak to the hearts of the most 
modern men. They transcend the limitations of 
time, distance, a world view antedating science, 
and a naive theology, and wake answering 
emotions as real and as devout as those which 
first evoked them and by them were, in turn, 
aroused. To men and women of the latest 
generation, with all the differences in knowl- 
edge, circumstance and point of view volved, 
the speech of a Jew of twenty-five hundred 
years ago brings home the sense of the provi- 
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dence of God and becomes the language of 
personal faith and trust. Why is this so? 
Why does a Hebrew song of ancient centuries 
satisfy at once a modern aspiration and express 
a modern hope? The Hebrew’s idea of God 
is not a contemporary idea; his outlook on the 
world is not ours; his forms of worship would 
be unattractive to men and women of to-day; 
the moralities of his social life, his ethics of sex 
and slavery and race relationship and penal 
codes, we have long since outgrown. Why 
does his religious literature, then, remain the 
great instrument of faith and devotion which 
it is? The answer is simple: Because, what- 
ever is the revolutionary result of Christianity, 
Christ himself did not cut across the spiritual 
tradition of the past, did not annul and super- 
sede the Old Testament Scriptures, did not 
discard the Hebrew conception of God, but 
completed them by the revelation of God’s 
real character and life. In his own language 
he did not destroy, he fulfilled. When one 
reads the sixty-second psalm and makes its 
words the language of his faith and prayer, 
it is not the psalmist’s national and limited 
God to whom he speaks, it is the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; for all that was fine 
and true and splendid in the Hebrew idea of 
God Jesus enriched with the revelation of his 
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tenderness and constancy and care, so that 
whoever has seen Jesus, as he himself said, has 
seen the Father. All that was national and 
capricious and unworthy in the Hebrew idea 
of God has been lost in the largeness of the 
God and Father of our Lord. The sixty-second 
psalm speaks now with all the warmth and 
glow and encouragement with which originally 
it told the psalmist’s faith and evoked the 
piety of his contemporaries, because its prim- 
itive theology has been filled with the spacious 
reality of the universal God, the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever, the light of the glory 
of whom we now see in the face of Christ Jesus. 

This is just as true, of course, of the rest of 
the Old Testament as it is of the Psalms. 
That first, far-off, and even puzzling promise 
of the Scriptures, that the seed of the woman 
should bruise the serpent’s head, would be 
only a fragment of outworn folklore if Jesus 
did not fill its faint outlines with the distinct 
and effective substance of his own figure. 
Isaiah’s prophecy of the Suffering Servant, with 
the tremendous portrait drawn in the fifty-third 
chapter, is nameless. Scholarship is still de- 
bating as to whom, specifically, he had in mind. 
Did he mean the people of Israel among the 
nations, or a remnant of the faithful among 
unfaithful Israel, or some martyred Hebrew 
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king? Scholarship is properly interested in the 
answer; but practically it does not matter, 
because history has written its unfading record, 
and Jesus of Nazareth has filled out the min- © 
istry which the prophet left anonymous, with 
the high accomplishment of one who was 
wounded for our transgressions and bruised for 
our iniquities. The language of the prophet, 
dead words upon musty documents of centuries 
left far behind in the march of time, has come 
to life in Christ. In a sense quite different from 
that which John conveyed in his imperial 
utterance, but just as real, the word has become 
flesh and dwells among us. Even the Hebrew 
Law, that solemn body of guidance and admo- 
nition begun at Sinai and growing, with the 
life of Israel, through tempestuous but reverent 
centuries, has its place in our memory, its 
influence over our conscience, its authority in 
our social life, because he has added to it the 
inescapable vitality of his own character and 
presence. Without him it would be but the 
moral and social code of a people whose im- 
portance passed fron history twenty centuries 
ago; a literary record of curious and instructive 
interest as an illustration of the progress of 
human thought and ideal, to be put beside the 
code of Hammurabi, the laws of Draco and 
the legislation of Augustus, as one of the his- 
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toric sources of our modern institutions of 
government. With him, however, it is more 
than an ancient body of religious and social 
regulation; it is a phrasing of that inexpressible 
but felt reality of an eternal order, that austere 
and awesome sense of moral government, in 
which our world of time is held. Our moral 
experience, so much more authentic than our 
theological forms, vindicates the truth which 
Saint Paul declared, that the end of the law 
to us who believe is Christ. 

The truth of this will receive further illu- 
mination if one imagines the Old Testament 
completely disassociated from the New. Think- 
ing of it as without a single connection with, 
or reference to Jesus Christ, the Old Testament 
is no more than the record of a nationality 
which passed out of history some eighteen 
hundred years ago, the literary remains of a 
religion and a state whose fundamental thesis 
failed. Taken by themselves, with no reference 
to or from Christ, many of the psalms are songs 
of disillusionment, hymns of religious men and 
women to whose confidence and aspiration his- 
tory long since gave the lie; the books of the 
prophets are records in part of promises that 
never were fulfilled, of national and religious 
expectations which were disappointed. The 
Old Testament, taken alone as a religious 
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record, illustrates a gigantic and bewildering 
failure of labor, faith, and hope which can 
hardly be glossed over by any accommodating 
interpretations. But considered with all the 
meaning which New Testament history and 
thought have added to it, associated with 
Christ as the great Figure to whom it looked 
and as the historic expression of the spiritual 
reality which the religion of Israel foreshadowed, 
the Old Testament is a sublime report of the 
constant approach of men toward God, the 
constant revelation of God to men. 

This signifies a fact of immense practical 
value for personal religious life to-day. It 
signifies that for us, personally, the religious 
worth of the Old Testament, its eloquent prom- 
ises, its sustaining truths of life and of God, 
its inspirations to faith in his providence and 
care, its certainty of his Fatherhood and its 
assurance of his pardon, all depend on our 
relation to Christ. As a record of human expe- 
rience the Old Testament would have a sober- 
ing and instructive value, with no thought of 
Christ involved, like the Vedas, or the Analects 
of Confucius; but apart from our relation to 
him it would be no more a word of God for us 
than they are. It is here, then, that a very 
definite warning is pertinent; which is that no 
one dare let himself be satisfied religiously 
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because the sonorous language of the Old 
Testament moves him to reverent thoughts, or 
its majestic and consoling promises bring quiet 
to his mind. It is not in the Old Testament 
itself that its value for us to-day lies. ‘These 
are they,” as Jesus said, which testify of him; 
“for neither is there any other name under 
heaven, that is given among men, wherein we 
must be saved.” 

This pervasive influence of Jesus in giving 
effective character to orders of thought and 
experience apparently unrelated to him is 
discernible again in respect of what we call 
the moral law, the code of right living which 
has prevailed, in varying degrees, among all 
civilized peoples. For centuries, even millen- 
niums, certain types of conduct and unsocial 
tempers have been felt to be fundamentally 
wrong. Intuition has recognized them as of 
such quality and involving such issues as to 
constitute them, in themselves, offensive to 
God and man. The most familiar expression 
of this sense of moral order against which such 
conduct and temper are felt to be fundamentally 
in opposition is the Decalogue; but regardless 
of the particular form of expression, the con- 
viction reflected in the Decalogue obtains 
almost universally. Taking a human life, 
blasphemy, theft, falsehood, and under differ- 
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ently construed conditions, sex irregularity, 
have been considered as essentially evil. 

But no one can read the literature of the 
present time, as it reflects the thought and 
conduct of much contemporary life, without 
noticing a change in these moral ideals. Mod- 
ern fiction, to a great extent, is in revolt against 
these moralities which have been at once the 
inspiration and restraint of our noblest past. 
It illustrates and emphasizes in its portrayals 
of life that humanity, individuals and society 
alike, is held in a vast stream of influences of 
inheritance and association, of biology and 
social momentum, which determine its con- 
duct. Good and evil, accordingly, are not 
qualities intrinsically “‘moral,’’ but are simply 
differences in experience, direction of impulse, 
reaction to stimuli, which the total complex 
of events imposes upon men and women singly 
and in relationship. Thomas Hardy crowded 
this conception of life into a single biting 
sentence at the close of his Tess of the D’ Auber- 
villes, where he wrote “ ‘Justice’ was done, and 
the President of the Immortals (in A‘schylean 
phrase) had ended his sport with Tess.” 
Where modern fiction lacks—as it mostly does 
lack—the intellectual power and seriousness to 
formulate any theory of life or to sustain any 
consistent inference as to the meaning of 
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human experience, it reflects the thoughtless 
assumption that what have been called im- 
moral actioas or tempers are but natural ex- 
pressions of life which brooding and mistaken 
religion, in more primitive times, branded with 
bitter names. Such fiction, represented by a 
flood of evanescent volumes and a few more 
durable works, portrays the most flagrant 
indecencies, not as sin but as freedom; and 
disastrous immorality is classified under the 
same caption with innocent and natural apti- 
tudes. 

It is not fiction alone which is freighted with 
this propaganda of revolt; biography to-day is 
almost as distorted as the novel. The most 
recent account of Benjamin Franklin empha- 
sizes his coarseness, the social irregularities and 
the lewdness of mind and speech which made 
him obnoxious to the more refined men and 
women of his own Philadelphia; and empha- 
sizes them, not with regret or extenuation, but 
apparently as interesting aspects of a great 
man, so far from inviting condemnation that 
they add color and attractiveness to his char- 
acter. It is beyond doubt, of course, that the 
standard of personal conduct and character 
has risen measurably since the last half of the 
eighteenth century; but modern biography, as 
it claims to present what it calls the real 
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Washington, the real Franklin, and the rest, 
does so, not to disclose, for the purpose of 
accuracy or the admonition of the present 
time, the sins of the great, but to demonstrate 
that their sins were not sinful. 

The root of this attitude toward morality is 
in a teaching of social philosophy which has 
popularly engaged our generation, which argues 
that what we have called moralities, the Ten 
Commandments, all the moral codes and 
restraints which have governed society in the 
past, are merely some of the restrictions which 
experience found it necessary to place upon 
individual conduct in order to secure the perma- 
nence of society. These prohibitions, the argu- 
ment runs, originally had value only as being 
socially useful, not because of any actual worth 
such as is meant by the adjective “moral,” 
attached to their observance, or any defect, 
such as is implied in the word “sin,”’ involved 
in their violation. It was found necessary to 
prohibit falsehood, for instance, and _ indis- 
criminate sex relationships, not because they 
were evil but because they were unsocial. All 
the moral imperatives, likewise, were erected 
as safeguards of a developing society and not 
as the expression of any inherent reality of 
good. What we have called morals, in other 
words, this modern teaching would tell us, are 
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but survivals of social necessities of primitive 
times which have outlived the conditions that 
occasioned them and the necessities which gave 
them sanction. One must decide, so the infer- 
ence is, whether or not he will keep them now, 
not from any consideration of right or wrong, 
for they do not lend themselves to that arbi- 
trary distinction, but simply by the question 
as to whether any particular violation of them 
will tend toward dissolving the social group 
of which he is a member. A plain man, with 
what modern phraseology would call old- 
fashioned complexes, would hardly escape the 
belief that this conception of morals is farther 
back than that of the Spartans among whom 
misdeeds, we were told, were wrong, not when 
they were committed but when they were dis- 
covered; and the hero it would have us emulate 
is not the Christian saint or the stoic philos- 
opher, but the familiar figure of schoolboy 
tradition who permitted himself to be killed 
by the fox hidden under his cloak rather than 
acknowledge his theft. Only this conception 
of morals would not conceal the fox. 
Nevertheless it would be unwise to assume 
that this theory of the origin of our moral 
codes is wholly false; for it is difficult to explain 
how the prohibition of actions, as natural to 
men as to animals, should develop spiritual 
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values, except on the hypothesis that such 
prohibition was found necessary for the preser- 
vation and maintenance of human society. 
A survey, furthermore, of Old Testament Israel 
furnishes evidence that the spiritual quality 
of the Decalogue had very practical limitations 
among the people and state with whom it is 
identified. It forbade lying; but the prohibition 
seems not to have applied very cogently to 
dealings with other than Hebrews. It forbade 
the taking of human life; but some of the 
psalms sung in the Temple celebrated unspeak- 
able atrocities of cruelty, ravishment, and 
murder done upon the women and children of 
defeated enemies. It contained the seventh 
commandment; but the pious Hebrews had 
developed a system of secondary wives and of 
sex rights over women servants which made the 
commandment, for all practical purposes of 
male virtue, a curious jest. Observations like 
these do not imply any superiority of moral 
consistency on the part of even the latest 
generation. Our most “Christian” nations to- 
day, vehemently concerned for righteousness 
and the undespoiled liberties of little nations, 
employ high explosives, electrically charged 
barbed wire, poison gas, and bombing planes 
over civilian populations, in wholesale assas- 
sination and fearful torture, and sanctify the 
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slaughter with the name of War, while their 
diplomacies, whatever fine words are said about 
it, have not lost their ancient character of 
organized deceit. There has been a measure 
of improvement in the latter; in as much as 
while formerly nations employed diplomacy 
only to deceive their enemies, now it is em- 
ployed to deceive also their allies. 

To return to the main theme from which 
the discussion began to wander with the re- 
minder of Hebrew inconsistencies, modern 
literature is in protest against, and to a very 
real degree, is undermining the ancient moral 
stabilities; and, at the same time, men and 
women, eager to uphold those stabilities, are 
discovering that moralities, themselves, are not 
enough. The world at large is realizing that 
revolt from them, ornamented as it may be by 
the names of freedom, self-expression, fullness 
of life, and the rest which the literature of 
revolt indulges, leads only to the suicide of 
society. Whatever the origin of our tradi- 
tional moral standards and restraints, social 
experience bears witness as of old, that they 
are necessary, and modern life is illustrating, 
on the one hand, and protesting, on the other, 
that something more than orthodox morals is 
necessary if society is to endure. 

The truth to which we are being forced by 
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the sheer facts of experience and observation 
is that, apart from Christ, morality is a very 
doubtful notion. It is not only east of Suez 
that there are no Ten Commandments; it 
‘is wherever Christ is absent from the struct- 
ure of personal life. In such a life there may 
be moral conveniences, but no command- 
ments; expediencies of conduct under restraint 
of profit, appearance, or danger, but no inex- 
orable realities of right, no implacable sense of 
wrong. ‘There are social safeguards, survivals 
of social necessities, sentiments inherited from 
devout forbears, but no stern voice of uncom- 
promising duty speaking within. 

However the moralities which have dom- 
inated human life at its best may have orig- 
inated, it is never the origin of anything which 
discloses its character, but its destiny. Remem- 
bering, then, Jesus’ significant declaration that 
he came not to destroy but to fulfill the law, 
it is not a perversion of his meaning to apply 
his words to all that we have included in the 
moral law and say that though these moral 
ideals and standards have their beginning in 
time, their ends are made fast in eternity. 
They may have begun as adjustments of hu- 
man relationships, but through Christ they 
have been informed with divine purpose. 
Historically they may be survivals of social 
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needs which have, or have not passed away; 
but practically they are the high imperatives 
of any spirit which Christ has recreated into 
what the Gospel calls life, and their survival is 
unto immortality. They may have arisen as 
safeguards of primitive society, but they endure 
as the substance of that completed society 
which Christ proclaimed as the kingdom of 
God. The glory of God doth lighten it, and 
the lamp thereof is the Lamb; “and there shall 
in no wise enter into it anything unclean, or 
he that maketh an abomination and a lie.” 
That this pervasive and effective influence of 
Christ has been discovered, most surely, in 
personal experience, has been the essential 
claim of Christianity from the beginning; and 
it is the region of personal experience which, 
to-day, occupies the attention of scientist and 
theologian as never before. Here, if the New 
Testament and the utterances of the church 
mean anything at all, Christ came particularly 
not to destroy but to fulfill; and if it seems 
incongruous to suggest the idea of Christ as 
a destructive force in personal experience, it 
must be remembered that until recently the 
idea of destruction in personal experience dom- 
inated a good deal of orthodox thought and 
practice. It is not very long since serious- 
minded parents generally believed that the first 
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and most necessary step in the training of 
their children was to break their will, as it 
was called. The child’s natural outreach of 
independence, his sense of personal rights, his 
inborn curiosity and initiative, his wholesome 
childish choices, were mercilessly suppressed by 
prohibitions and punishments, so that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine children less prepared for life’s 
responsibilities than generations of them were. 

But the argument for that method of train- 
ing was not without a show of reason. The 
will is the instrument of disobedience; there- 
fore break it, that the child may never wander 
into folly or the evils of an unbridled appetite. 
The imagination is the source of falsehood, 
therefore repress all tendency to those strange 
fancies which invade the mind of childhood 
amid the wonder and immensity of a mysterious 
world. The spirit of independence, the sense of 
personal rights result in envy, conflict, selfish- 
ness, therefore crush them by denials and meet 
their every appearance with punishments that 
frighten and destroy originality. Affection has 
its distant roots in impulse which may become 
unlovely passion, therefore chill it by restraints. 
Commendation too easily invites conceit, there- 
fore discount the child’s achievement and re- 
ward it with scant praise. That was the theory, 
felt rather than phrased, but no less tenaciously 
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and rigidly practiced, which controlled much of 
domestic life not long ago; the very factors of 
wholesome personal life and character, in other 
words, were destroyed in varying degrees. 

The same idea was more or less dominant in 
religion. Our normal human impulses were 
accounted wrong; they were a corrupt inheri- 
tance from Adam. The appreciation of beauty 
was a snare and danger, because it led the 
mind away from the Creator, therefore it must 
not be indulged. Delight in becoming clothes, 
in qualities other than serviceableness, was but 
a deceptive interest in the perishing world, 
therefore it must not be exercised. Ambition 
for prosperity or honor, likewise, centered the 
mind upon temporal instead of eternal con- 
cerns, and could have no place in a devout life. 
Even domestic affection must be kept under 
grave and austere restraint lest it rise to rival 
the love of the Christian for God. God sat 
above the world, a majestic weight upon the 
wholesome liberty and joy of life. Christ stood 
beside life as a Judge, forever parting the sheep 
from the goats, not walking through it as the 
inspiring comrade of every day. He had come, 
so the religion of an orthodox piety considered, 
to destroy the nature of Adam; and human life, 
at its best, was a weary, though often a heroic 
pilgrimage of self-denial. 
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Such a system of thought and practice was 
bound ultimately to fail, both in personal edu- 
cation and religious experience; because, first, 
these faculties and trends of character—will, 
imagination, even passion—in themselves are 
not evil. If they are the energies by which 
men are bad, they are likewise the energies 
without which men cannot be good. Taken by 
themselves, if that were possible, they are with- 
out moral quality; it is the direction in which 
they are exercised which determines their value. 
The suppression of natural impulses, the crush- 
ing of personal initiatives, in itself, leaves the 
person no better than he was before. For moral 
good these energies of life must be organized 
around an adequate ideal and actuated by an 
adequate loyalty. 

A second reason for the failure of such a 
system of thought and practice is that our 
fundamental moral experience is not of error 
but of incompleteness. This is not to minimize 
_ the reality or the nature of sin; it is simply to 
observe the fact of experience that before the 
sense of sin arises the sense of incompleteness 
makes itself felt, and it is the feeling of incom- 
pleteness which frequently leads men into those 
actions which afterward they recognize as sin. 


*‘We look before and after, 
And sigh for what is not”’; 
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and sin is often the result of the quest for that 
satisfaction which has not been found else- 
where. Our greatest endeavors fail to sustain 
contentment. The experience of men generally 
is that their work is 


“Effort, and expectation, and desire, 
And something evermore about to be.” 


Even where sin is avoided, imperfection is 
very present. The rich young man who had 
kept the commandments from his youth knew 
nevertheless that something was lacking from 
his personal life. It is not the sense of trans- 
gression which is fundamental, but the sense of 
incompleteness. 

Jesus spoke directly to this when he said 
that he came that his disciples might have 
life, and have it abundantly. To follow the 
implications of method which his declaration 
suggests would take the discussion into the 
profoundest place of Christian theology, a 
consideration of the doctrine of atonement. 
The modern Church needs return to its inter- 
est in the atonement, though any statement of 
it will have to be thoroughly recast into forms 
and language congenial with the immense 
scientific knowledge which has developed since 
the theologies took shape. The rest of this 
chapter, however, will undertake simply to 
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indicate the necessity of Christ for complete 
life, without entering upon the field of theolog- 
ical debate. 

Coming directly to the point, Christ com- 
pletes the personal life which each man feels 
is so incomplete, by furnishing in himself the 
adequate ideal around which character may be 
organized, and the supreme loyalty by which 
it may be sustained. No man can imagine a 
higher character, no man can project, to use 
a much-abused modern word, a nobler ideal for 
the direction of his own will, the control of 
his imagination, the discipline of his passion, 
than he discovers in the historic Jesus; and no 
man can imagine a circumstance in which 
loyalty to the moral ideal and personal claim 
of Christ is not possible and profitable. Men 
and women whose lives have been transformed 
by their devotion to him can testify, on every 
hand, how he completes their ever-growing 
experience with his moral challenges and ful- 
fillments; and the story of the martyrs records, 
for all the world to read, the impregnable 
victory of the spirit which loyalty to him com- 
mands. For every philosopher Hume, a thou- 
sand Scotch Covenanters, for the love of 
Christ, sang amid the floods that drowned them 
or the tortures in which they were done to 
hideous death. For every Schopenhauer or 
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Nietzsche, a thousand German Protestants 
prove Christ sufficient amid sufferings of un- 
speakable ferocity. The fires of Smithfield are 
more eloquent of the reality of Christ than 
are all the pages of English infidelity in support 
of unbelief; and the witness of the Huguenots, 
faithful unto exile, agony, and death, forever 
answers the keenest of French skepticism. 
Such a discussion could hardly close without 
recalling the intimate and unprovable but per- 
haps most cherished experience of Christian 
believers, that of Christ’s completion of their 
lives by his assurance of immortality. Two 
volumes have had deserved popularity in recent 
years, and their popularity is a tribute to the 
public mind. One of them is a volume of 
biology reporting in vivid and fascinating style 
the innumerable processes of physical life; the 
other a brilliant résumé of the development of 
philosophy from Socrates in Athens to John 
Dewey in New York. Informing, readable, 
enriching to the mind, they nevertheless leave 
the impression of the sheer hopelessness and 
futility of human life, if what they describe 
is all we have. That vivid biology narrates 
the evolution of physical life from the cell to 
the scientist, a career beginning in mystery and 
ending in the grave, with nothing beyond. 
The inference of that great tradition of philos- 
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ophy is that the intellectual life of man, his 
loves, his dreams, the noblest emotions of his 
mind and spirit, are but reactions to an incom- 
prehensible world that ends, for him, in the 
dust into which he dissolves. As one reads it 
he understands the mind of Samuel Johnson’s 
friend who said that he had tried to be a 
philosopher but could not, because cheerful- 
ness was always breaking in. One man read 
the book and turned from it to take account 
of what he could discover in a hospital at 
Christmas time. From an open room he could 
hear the sobs of a woman in great pain, and 
from the wards came the voices of men, quer- 
ulous, despondent, tired of suffering and dis- 
couraged with the continuing weakness of body. 
A little boy was talking of Santa Claus, yet he 
was doomed to die perhaps before another 
Christmas should come. Strong men were 
carried past the doors, crushed in the accidents 
that characterize hazardous labor; and the 
shuffling footsteps of the orderlies could be 
heard as they wheeled away the dead. In that 
hospital, as in every other, at Christmas time, 
were broken bodies, broken lives, the evidence 
of broken homes and broken hopes; and this 
book of science was saying that it was all only 
the smashed machinery of mindless nature, and 
this report of philosophy was suggesting that 
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it was but a bit of inconsequential wreckage in 
an indifferent universe in which there is no 
personal help and beyond which no reality can 
be confidently found. Neither the scientist nor 
the philosopher can be satisfied with his con- 
clusion, though he dedicates himself to its 
truth. 

Surely, it is not unwisdom to give heed to 
the voice of nineteen centuries of human expe- 
rience, and turn to the serene figure of the Son 
of man whom the scientist ignores and the 
philosopher disregards, to see him on the 
background of that great religious history and 
its literature with which the Hebrew has 
changed the face of the world. “He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” ... “And 
I give unto them eternal life; and they shall 
never perish, neither shall any man pluck them 
out of my hand.” 

The hospital is not the last word for broken 
men. That suffering woman’s sobs are heard 
beyond the unresponsive walls within which 
she lies. There is more ahead of that dying . 
child than a little grave before Christmas 
comes again. Christ came that they might 
have abundant life. He gives unto them eter- 
nal life. Their mortal frames, their human 
loves, their glowing hopes may break and die 
amid the cruelties of time; but it is not for 
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that they were created, nor for that does a 
mindless universe grind on its reckless way. 
Death lays low the scientist, the philosopher, 
and the common man, alike, and their bodies 
return to the dust from which they came. 
But the intuition kindled by the historic Jesus, 
recorded in the literature of the movement that 
transformed society, and sustained down almost 
nineteen hundred years of human experience at 
its best, is a fact which must be dealt with; it 
utters a voice which cannot be silenced. The 
insatiable hope that promises the consummation 
of our incompleted lives where, in spacious 
enterprises upon the other side of time the 
spirits of just men are made perfect, can rise 
only from a reality adequate for the persistence 
and influence of such a sheer contradiction of 
the perishing aspect of the world. It is an 
inescapable witness to the reality of Christ, the 
constant prophecy that of his dominion there 
shall be no end. 


VII 
WITHOUT COMPROMISE 


Onz of the interesting enterprises of a retro- 
spective mind is to recall the changes in do- 
mestic custom which have taken place in a 
comparatively brief time. Among them is not 
to be forgotten that one which, perhaps twenty 
years ago, hung upon the walls of boudoirs 
and living rooms alike, ornately printed excerpts 
from the writings of notable authors. Chan- 
ning’s “Symphony” was one of the most pop- 
ular; but it was a poor author who was not 
somewhere represented by a motto selected 
from his works and made to do duty as a 
physical ornament as well as an intellectual 
inspiration. Robert Louis Stevenson was one 
of the elect, with a ‘“‘Prayer’’ which one could 
find in almost any home where his name was 
so much as known. It is a phrase in this 
decorative prayer of Stevenson’s which has 
given the chapter its title. Among the objects 
for which he prayed was that he might keep a 
few friends and these without compromise; 
which leads to the suggestion that not only 
friendship, but any other adventure involving 
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personality, must be without compromise if it 
is to be worth being at all. 

Nowhere is this principle more inexorable 
than in the matter of one’s personal attitude 
toward Christ. Doctor Orchard, of the King’s 
Weighhouse Church, London, has put the truth 
very succinctly by saying that the difficulty, 
religiously, down the whole Christian era has 
been that men have tried to cut Christ down 
to some standard which they have thought was 
all that was necessary, only to find afterward 
that they needed something which they had 
excluded. But that expresses only one aspect 
of the compromising approach to Christ. It is 
true that a theology of minimums will never 
produce robust faith; and true, also, that there 
is a minimizing spirit very much in evidence in 
contemporary thinking, as it deals with Christ 
in the light of present-day changes in knowl- 
edge and life. But there is a spirit very much 
abroad to-day, and very vocal, which is not 
minimizing Christ but, to the contrary, is 
augmenting the theological bulk which it de- 
mands shall be included in an acceptance of 
him. If Christ is a living influence in our 
world to-day, and if Christianity stands upon 
the fact of his historic place in the world of 
yesterday, as the discussion immediately before 
has emphasized, it cannot be amiss for men 
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and women, who are concerned to know him, 
to approach him without any of the com- 
promises of detraction or addition which equally 
may misrepresent what really he is. 

There is an incident reported in all the Gos- 
pels except that of John, but given by Mark 
in the most vivid and suggestive detail, which 
offers particularly apt illustration of this uncom- 
promising approach. He has written a con- 
densed account of a day in the life of Jesus, as 
our Lord addressed himself to a multitude 
which so pressed around him that “he entered 
into a boat, and sat in the sea.” There, so 
the narrative implies, throughout the day Jesus 
continued teaching, and in the record of it 
Saint Mark includes the parables of the sower, 
of the lamp, of the good seed, and the mustard 
seed. “And with many such parables spake he 
the word unto them, as they were able to 
hear it.” 

A sensitive imagination will hear in the story, 
as Saint Mark tells it, the music of the ripples 
lapping lightly against the boats, and whisper- 
ing along the beach in broken lines of color; 
it will see the dappling of the water as clouds 
drift across the sky and perhaps a singing 
breeze wakes white crests among the shadows. 
“Now,” in Milton’s perfect line, “came still 
Evening on, and Twilight gray,” and, to return 
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to Saint Mark, “‘when even was come, he saith 
unto them, Let us go over unto the other side.” 
It is a very human, very natural, and not so 
much a picturesque as a familiar scene. Cer- 
tainly, in reporting it the evangelist had no 
thought of theology. His narrative neither 
indicates nor infers any doctrinal values. It 
contains not a syllable of instruction from Jesus 
himself after the account of the parables has 
been given. It does not preserve a question, a 
perplexity, or even a remark of the disciples. 
It is a simple, direct, and commonplace report 
of a very ordinary action. As the twilight falls 
and the multitude upon the shore begins to 
disperse, nothing could be more natural or less to 
be specially noted than that “leaving the multi- 
tude, they take him with them, even as he was.” 

But, without returning too far toward the 
old homiletical device of allegory, in that home- 
spun sentence describing an ordinary scene, 
clear cut as if the boat and the disciples and 
Jesus were in silhouette upon the sharp, white 
background of time, one can perceive the one 
answer to the most pertinent question of our 
generation; the one direction which the diverse 
and inquiring minds of the generation need to 
follow in respect of their personal relation to 
Jesus. One cannot take account of the liter- 
ature of the time without recognizing that, 
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unreligious as it may seem to be, Christ stands 
at the center of contemporary life. Men to-day 
are facing Christ, whether they will or no, with 
an insatiable, if unconfessed, inquiry. He is a 
presence that disturbs, challenges, rebukes, and 
frequently, in the rebellious temper of the time, 
affronts them; and the deepest inquiry which 
the present moods of racial strife and social 
experiment and theological rancor, as well as 
personal aspiration, excite is, in one form or 
another, What shall we do with him? It is 
not a narrow loyalty to the evangelistic tradi- 
tion, it is a frank recognition of the implica- 
tions of current affairs which leads one to say 
that of all the questions which might be called 
paramount to-day, questions of backward races 
and the responsibility of advanced peoples; 
questions of Nordic superiority, of the Bible 
and science, of evolution and apes, of Funda- 
mentalism and Modernism, and all the rest, not 
one of them is of final or first magnitude. The 
crucial question, with the reply to which the 
others will find their answers in appropriate 
social interpretation, is, What shall we do with 
Christ? The principle of personal adventure 
without compromise insists that, as this scene 
from the Gospel illustrates in a parable in 
everyday events, our generation, like the disci- 
ples, must take him even as he is. 
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One cannot but admit that this is an accom- 
modated use of Scripture. Saint Mark, as he 
wrote his account of the event and selected his 
language, did not intend to suggest any spir- 
itual instruction, and it will not do to press it 
into exaggerated meanings. But there is an 
analogy here which is of immense significance 
in the modern liberalizing approach to, and 
apprehension of, Christ. When one reads that 
the disciples took him it is a reminder, of which 
our day is greatly in need, that it is the person 
of Christ with which, first and fundamentally, 
men have to deal. Whoever gives serious 
thought to the character of the New Testament 
literature, from Saint Matthew to the Apoc- 
alypse, whoever takes intelligent account of 
historic Christianity and of the claims and 
challenges of religion to-day, will realize that 
the person and personality of Christ, the his- 
toric figure of Jesus and the Person which 
religion and the church have interpreted him 
to be in the great creeds and the more informal 
confessions, have been the main sources of 
division and controversy marring the unity of 
the church and the faith. No phrase more 
truly expresses the place which Christ occupies 
with and without the consent of men, in con- 
temporary life, than does the phrase “the 
inevitable Christ.”” The world religiously is 
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separated into sharply opposing camps; but it 
is around him that the separations take front. 
and form. 

Reference was made above to the liberalizing 
approach to Christ. It is a vague and unsatis- 
factory phrase because it is susceptible of 
several meanings, and of no meaning at all; 
but it is definite enough when one gives thought 
to a proposal being made in all sincerity by not 
a few modern minds who are interested in a 
religion without theology, and indulge the be- 
lief that they have found a way out of all the 
difficulties which rise from theological disagree- 
ments. They accept the teaching of Jesus, his 
fine precepts, his searching admonitions, his 
inspiring promises—interpreted, however, in 
respect of his humanity alone—his reassuring 
disclosures of God, as the sum total of necessary 
religious guidance, altogether apart from any 
theory or even question concerning himself. 
We have these unimpeachable words of Jesus, 
the incomparable faith and ethics which he 
enjoins, is it not enough to believe them and 
to follow? What does it matter as to himself? 
Whether he was just a Jewish peasant of reli- 
gious genius, in the long tradition of psalmist 
and prophet enriching the spiritual life of the 
race, or whether he was all that Christian 
theology has made him, and orthodox Christian 
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experience claims him still to be, what does it 
matter? What he taught is the decisive and 
directive truth for life and conduct; it makes no 
difference who taught it. 

That is a very simple and attractive road 
out of many complex and troubling ques- 
tions which multitudes of men and women, for 
some eighteen hundred years have thought 
important. But it is a road which does not 
lead very far; because the meaning and the 
value of what Jesus says in the Gospels depend 
on who and what Jesus is. It is never a matter 
of indifference who teaches, regardless of the 
high quality of the instruction in itself. Mark 
Hopkins and Wackford Squeers might say the 
same things from the end of the same log; but 
the effect upon the student at the other end 
would be remarkably. different in each case. 
The illustration is not precise, and it would be 
better, perhaps to say that an intelligent pugil- 
ist might conceivably instruct a class in the 
study of the simplest facts of electricity, by 
following an equally simple textbook; but if 
Mr. Edison were to take the class, the result 
and, indeed, the knowledge of electricity would 
be vastly different. 

Applying this same principal to this matter 
of the gospel, it becomes immediately evident 
that the heart of the teaching of Jesus, of 
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which our liberal friends make so much, is the 
personality, of Jesus of which they are willing 
to make nothing at all. The great undergirding 
substance of the teaching of Jesus is love. 
“This is my commandment, that ye love one 
another, even as I have loved you.” Surely, it 
makes no difference who urges us to love! But 
does it not? Suppose that, instead of Jesus 
saying it, it is Brigham Young, or, to come to 
our own time, Mrs. Aimee McPherson or Mr. 
David Purnell, all three being accepted as the 
leaders of religious movements and followed by 
devoted disciples. Even the dullest mind and 
the most liberal spirit will admit that there is 
all the difference in the world between the 
meaning which love might be thought to have 
on their lips and in the teaching of Jesus. Jesus 
once said “Neither be ye called masters;” 
which, for all its apparent simplicity, has not 
yet been exhausted of its meaning for modern 
social and industrial relationships. But suppose 
that instead of Jesus it is Trotsky who says 
it. The difference in their meanings is the 
difference between the Soviet revolution and the 
kingdom of God. 

Furthermore, the essential teaching of Jesus 
is inaccessible without the person of Jesus, not 
only because the meaning of what he says 
depends upon what he is, but because, when 
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we are agreed upon the best and loftiest mean- 
ing discoverable in his words, no greater faith 
can be put upon them than our own experience 
involves unless his character is such as will 
warrant the adventure. Such clear and unmis- 
takable declarations as that the pure in heart 
are blessed because they shall see God; that 
God is a Spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth; that 
the Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath; and all the other character- 
istic words of Jesus which inspire and sustain 
our noblest moods and life; if you separate 
them from him and his character, though they 
may not lose all their value, they will be with- 
out any more compulsion to faith or assurance 
to adventure than if they had been written by 
Maeterlinck or Omar Khaéyy4m. It is what 
Jesus is that gives significant authority to the 
truth he utters. For his greatness as a teacher 
does not lie in the originality of his teaching. 
As was remarked in the preceding chapter, very 
much of all that Jesus taught in respect of life 
and conduct, very much, indeed, most of all 
that he said concerning God, had been taught 
before his time. He illumined the idea of God 
with a new sense of Fatherhood, but centuries 
earlier a psalmist had written that like as a 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord; and 
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through one of the prophets had come as a 
word of Jehovah, “As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I.”’ Jesus condemned the 
ritual worship that reflected no ethical loyal- 
ties; but twelve centuries before him, Samuel 
had declared that to obey is better than sacri- 
fice, and to hearken than the fat of rams. Jesus 
put what we call the Golden Rule into its unfor- 
gettable phraseology; but generations earlier the 
substance of it had been enunciated in one of 
the writings now known as the Apocrapha. 
Giving full value to the sublime redemptive 
work of Jesus’ life and death, nothing in his 
own utterances concerning it so expresses what 
men have come to feel of its completeness and 


wonder as does Isaiah’s ““Though your sins be | 


orien ine 


as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow,” or | 


Micah’s promise, “He will tread our iniquities 
underfoot; and thou wilt cast all their sins into 
the depths of the sea.” 

Nevertheless, what Jesus said has thrown 
into secondary place all these equally lucid and 
redemption reflecting words of the greatest 
religious leaders of the race, because his char- 
acter empowers and illuminates his speech. 
It is not too much to say that if our generation 
is to profit religiously by his teaching, if his 
words are to have dominant value, if his prom- 
ises are to bring reassurance, if his rebukes are 
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to renew the saving disciplines of individual 
and society alike, if his revelation of God is 
to be regulative amid the skepticism invited by 
modern science and exploited by modern democ- 
racy, it will be only as men adhere to the tra- 
ditional personalism of the church and, before 
it, of the New Testament, and take him. 

The discussion seems, then, to have swung 
back to the place from which it started, with 
Christ inevitably at the center of the life of 
to-day, and the adequate answer to the ques- 
tions of faith and conduct which, if we are at 
all serious as to our religious responsibility and 
privilege, focused upon what we do with him. 
What we must do with Christ to-day, regard- 
less of, and, indeed, because of the more or 
less controversial attitude and practice of the 
time, is exhibited in this silhouette of Jesus and 
the disciples in the light of that distant but 
unfading day of which the gospel preserves the 
vivid recollection. His disciples now must do 
as his disciples then did; and they took him, 
“even as he was.” 

They did not first ask who was his Father. 
This is not to suggest that it would have made 
no difference to them who his father was. If 
his father had been a Samaritan, it is hardly 
open to question that they would not have 
taken him with them at all, or for any reason. 
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The one time in which the New Testament 
shows us a Jew and a Samaritan associating on 
even terms is when, of ten lepers, a Samaritan 
is one of the number. Only misery breaks down 
distinctions of blood and class until the cross 
burns in upon convicted consciences the inex- 
tinguishable moral equality of men. What this 
does mean is that whatever interest the disci- 
ples afterward developed as to Jesus’ strange 
or normal history, whatever conclusion they 
may later have reached as to the origins and 
character of his unique personality, it was an 
interest developed and a conclusion reached 
afterward, and not preceding or affecting, in 
any way, their immediate conduct in regard to 
him. One fact was pre-eminent before them as 
they looked at Jesus that evening, namely, that 
he was there among them; and into their prac- 
tical and industrious minds no speculations as 
to biology or lineage entered to obscure their 
contact or delay or modify their conduct in 
respect of his presence. They took him “with 
them, even as he was, in the boat.” 

It would be manifestly a misuse of the Scrip- 
ture to employ so simple a descriptive phrase 
as an argument for spiritual or intellectual 
adventure, if this were a solemn treatise of 
theological import. Even as a. homiletical de- 
vice the analogy might be open to question. 
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But if one will take account of the widely 
revived debate over theological matters which, 
less than twenty years ago were believed to 
be settled forever, he will appreciate the perti- 
nence of the analogy to present controversy 
over the virgin birth. It will not do to say 
that it makes no difference how a man thinks 
about the virgin birth. From one point of 
view it may make no difference at all, but it 
certainly must make a great deal of difference 
to the man himself. But the truth which 
it seems a pity must still be emphasized is that 
whatever conviction one has reached concern- 
ing the birth of Jesus, it is not that conviction 
nor the aspect of Jesus’ personality with which 
it is concerned, which first moves one to per- 
sonal action in respect to Christ. It is not 
that conviction nor that aspect of Jesus’ per- 
sonality on which one’s religious life can ever 
depend. What first moves any man either 
toward Christ or away from him, either in 
friendliness or antipathy, what one’s religious 
life inexorably depends upon, is the fact which 
he cannot escape facing that, regardless of 
how Jesus came into the world, he is here. 
Taking Jesus even as he was, the disciples 
did not ask what was the reputation which he 
bore. That also might have made a difference. 
Had they inquired, for instance, and learned 
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that he was reported to be a Roman; or, as 
his features and speech and mannerisms indi- 
cated beyond doubt, that he was a Galilean 
like themselves, if they had been told that he 
was said to be a magician with strange powers 
over demons and mysterious kinships with the 
unknown forces which laid their lives so much 
under fear, it may easily be that they would not 
have permitted him to remain in the boat. Else- 
where in the gospel we are shown a country- 
side full of people so terrified by something 
necromantic which he was said to have done 
that they besought him to leave the neighbor- 
hood. 

This offers a suggestion as pertinent to the 
mood of the present time as that regarding 
the virgin birth. Not in many years has Chris- 
tian theology, particularly the statements of 
doctrine concerning Christ, to which the church 
has held, or which it has modified from time 
to time, been so prominent in public discussions | 
outside the pulpits as to-day. Current periodi- 
cals and the stream of books from the secular 
presses as well are making more mention in one 
way or another of the creeds than in a life- 
time heretofore. Within the Christian churches 
the cleavage of good men and women which 
disturbs the peace of Protestantism is a division 
of conviction concerning the historic creeds of 
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Christendom and the several confessions pecu- 
liar to the different branches of the church. 
The uncompromising obstacle which the repre- 
sentative of the Eastern churches put in the 
way of church unity at the recent Conference 
on Faith and Order, at Lausanne, was the 
unchangeable, unyielding, imperative creed of 
Nicea. But when one looks at these great 
theological statements which, down the cen- 
turies, have been bulwarks of the faith of the 
church, particularly when one scrutinizes the 
historic definitions of the person of Christ 
which the creeds contain and around which so 
much of the controversies of our time are waged, 
what will he discover? If he strips his thinking 
of all theological verbiage, he will discover that 
they are simply carefully wrought expressions 
of opinion, precise phrasings of what certain 
directing minds upon which mixed motives 
played and sometimes unlovely aims pressed, 
thought at the time about Christ. In a word, 
| they are the concise reports of the reputation 
which he bore. 

The importance of these theological state- 
ments, in their proper place, is not to be min- 
imized. It is the church’s theology which has 
enabled it to endure the bludgeonings of eigh- 
teen hundred years of conflict. It was their 
theology, hidden but very present in their most 
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mystical experiences, which re-enforced the 
martyrs so to live and so to die that their 
martyrdoms have always furthered the expan- 
sion of the faith for which they suffered. Our 
theology concerning Christ is not to be min- 
imized, but it is to be kept in its place, for it 
is not the theological statements which deter- 
mine what men do with Jesus or what he means 
to them; it is what they do with him which 
determines what their theological statements 
shall be. Men find Christ as he is, and then 
explain what they think he is; and sometimes 
they erect what they think he is as the test of 
Christian fellowship with them. It may be a 
natural process, and it always is an interesting 
process; but what is of supreme importance 
nevertheless is not the explanation they give 
but the reality they discover, not how they 
describe him but how they take him. 

There is an incident reported in the Gospel 
of Saint John which illustrates this precisely; 
it is the story of the man born blind whose 
sight Jesus restored. The Pharisees, as, indeed, 
would have been natural to anyone else, asked 
him how his eyes had been opened, and he 
answered, “The man that is called Jesus made 
clay, and anointed mine eyes, and said unto 
me, Go to Siloam, and wash: so I went away 
and washed, and I received sight.” That 


— 
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reply at once unleashed a host of speculations. 
Half a dozen theologies were all ready to be 
introduced by way of the wonder wrought. 
But the man who had just received his sight 
could only answer the diverse and repeated 
questions put to him, and the charges insinu- 
ated against the man called Jesus, by saying 
simply, “One thing I know, that, whereas I 
was blind, now I see.” As the questions and 
accusations continued, his own mind reached 
an explanation of his experience, his theology 
was born in contemplation of the actual Jesus 
whom he had met, and he said, “Herein is the 
marvel, that ye know not whence he is, and 
yet he opened mine eyes.” But the first and 
the great meaning which Jesus would always 
have for him was not any explanation he 
might develop as to how he received his sight. 
The first and great meaning Jesus would always 
have for him was that he could see. He took 
Jesus as Jesus was. 

Returning to the discussion from which the 
illustration may have diverted us, when the 
disciples took Jesus even as he was, they did 
not ask how much he knew, or what he could 
do in the matter of practical, demonstrable 
benefit to them. If they remembered—and 
they could hardly forget—that he had healed 
the sick and had done some other astonishing 
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things, they did not inquire as to how he did 
it or what were the limits of his ability. They 
accepted him for what they saw him to be: 
a very human figure, sad, perhaps, with 
some infinite shadow resting upon his spirit 
which they could not understand, if, indeed, 
they gave it a thought; with his speech their 
speech, his family not unknown to them; and 
yet, with a strange contagion of personality 
filling and informing all that he said and did 
with a subtle and compelling power. 

It is a circumstance to remind us of the 
persistent debate and exploration of the lim- 
itations of Jesus, the new and, to some of us, 
startling adventures upon psychoanalysis in 
connection with him, the older but continuing 
questions as to his knowledge and foreknowl- 
edge, and whether his healing of the sick was 
restricted to nervous and mental disorders such 
as those with which psychopathy deals to-day. 
It is, of course, an interesting and a legitimate ~ 
field of inquiry, but it cannot be too emphati- 
cally remarked that it is a very subordinate 
field. We shall never be sure that we know the 
range of Jesus’ knowledge, and it does not 
matter whether we know or not. The gospel 
records do not furnish us material enough to 
discover how much more he could have done 
than they report; and we should be no better 
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off if we could make such a discovery. What 
is of immediate and constant importance is 
quite different; it is what Jesus can do for us 
in our present and personal situation. And 
that we shall know only as, with frankness and 
a willingness to face the paradoxes involved in 
the adventure, we take him as he is. 

So simple a thesis needs no illustration and 
yet any picture which throws light upon the 
humanity and approachableness of Jesus can- 
not be without value, as Jerome K. Jerome 
doubtless felt when he wrote his Passing of the 
Third Floor Back. It is the fragile story of a 
strange lodger who comes to a very ordinary 
London boarding-house and, for a time, occu- 
pies the cheapest room. His face is the face 
of a strange young man with mysterious depths 
in his magnetic eyes. But when seen from be- 
hind he appears to walk with a singular stoop, 
as if the burden of centuries were on him. 
He enters the circle of lodgers: the spinster of 
once fine nature who had buried her best self 
in the struggle to be smart; the Colonel and his 
wife who quarrel constantly in public and have 
never a gentle word to say to each other in 
private; their daughter, with her hard, cal- 
culating determination to marry money at the 
expense of any reality of love; the two clever 
business men with their shrewd unscrupulous- 
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ness; and the boarding-house keeper whose 
original culture and generous character had 
been long crushed in the sordidness of her life. 
They accept him, strange, mysterious, per- 
vasive, as he is. They find that they do not 
understand him but they cannot elude him. 
They have no satisfactory explanation of him. 
But when he speaks to them, in ever so casual 
conversation, he touches lost ideals and revives 
their better selves to forgotten aspirations and 
once certain courage. The boarding-house 
keeper becomes again the woman of refinement 
she formerly had been. The Colonel and his 
wife, thinking of a score of bitter things to 
say to each other, do not say them; and old 
affection begins to steal softly back to their 
shriveled hearts. Their daughter finds her 
truer self rising above the glitter of wealth, 
and all her earlier dreams of love and beauty 
blossoming anew. The unscrupulous business 
men are embarrassed by reawakened con- 
science. And the hard, artificial old-young girl 
with the flashy manners, becomes the pleasant 
woman of beautiful middle age. The lodger 
in the third floor back, by some incalculable 
contagion, had re-created their spiritual selves. 
They did not know whence he came, or who he 
was, and their inquiries left them as perplexed 
as ever. But they accepted him in such fashion 
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that his life touched theirs, and the result was 
transformation. 

If the chapter were to end here, it would be 
a very futile essay; for it would seem to sug- 
gest that we can accept the historical Jesus in 
some personal fashion without reaching or hold- 
ing any opinions or convictions about him. 
It would seem to fall in with the very specious 
modern temper that would discard all theology 
and just “live.” Such a course would be value- 
less if it were possible, but it is not possible. 
Life leads constantly to convictions, and reli- 
gious adventure, however spontaneous and 
mystical it may begin with being, takes one 
directly into theology. What was said earlier 
in this chapter needs to be repeated here, that 
our theology concerning Christ is not to be 
minimized but is to be kept in its place; that 
it is not the theological statements which deter- 
mine what men do with Jesus or what he means 
to them, but what they do with him which 
determines their theological statements. That 
is emphasized dramatically in the episode in 
Saint Mark which follows the scene with which 
the discussion has been concerned. 

They took him, even as he was in the boat 
with them; they set out across the sea of 
Galilee; and Jesus, tired after the day’s labor, 
falls asleep. In the storm that breaks upon 
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them they wake him, with a measure of resent- 
ment, and according to the narrative, at his 
word the tempest falls away into a calm. 
Then these same disciples begin to ask one 
another, and each doubtless asked himself, 
“What manner of man, who then is this?” 
That, simply pictured as it is, remains the one 
process of wholesome inquiry concerning Jesus. 
They took him, even as he was; they found 
him accomplishing certain saving results in their 
actual life and experience; and then, and not 
till then, did they begin to shape their in- 
quiries and formulate their explanations of his 
extraordinary character. And the most im- 
portant fact, as it was the primary fact, was 
not their inquiries or their explanations, but 
the experience which he wrought for them. 
Their explanations might easily differ among 
themselves; they might be mistaken or inade- 
quate, or both; but the experience would not be 
altered or less actual. Their explanations 
might change, as they lived longer with Jesus 
and looked back upon that night upon the sea 
out of wider contacts and accumulating obser- 
vations; but the experience itself, no matter 
how their explanations changed, would remain 
real and the memory of it, the result of it, valid 
and undiminished. Simon Peter’s explanation 
of how Jesus calmed the storm might satisfy 
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no one but himself, and John’s explanation be 
wholly incredible to Andrew. Yet Peter and 
John and Andrew would nevertheless be partic- 
ipants in the same experience of the storm 
that was calmed; and each, as he rejected the 
other’s explanation, would confirm by his own 
experience the reality of the others’ for which 
their explanations seemed to him so faulty. 

It is on this highway that a generation, more 
confused than it need be, must come to a recog- 
nition of the place and perspective of the 
creeds and parts of creeds, doctrinal statements 
and theological definitions around which the 
debate of recent years and at present carries 
on with such vehemence. The explanations, in 
the light of wider knowledge which modern 
science has made available, may be inadequate; 
the creeds and doctrinal statements, by reason 
of the changed social emphasis, may be mis- 
taken if affirmed without modification of their 
elder terminology; but the experience of which, 
severally, they are attempts at explanation, 
remains real and in its reality we may all be 
participants. The doctrines may be changed 
as the experience of Christ is broadened with 
the years and as the application of belief to 
social life develops expanding moral apprecia- 
tions. But the experience itself will remain. 
The men of our generation, taking Christ as 
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he is, will discover as generations before did 
not always discover, that the important reality 
is not their explanation of him but himself. 
The experience will follow the adventure and 
the creed, confession, theology which ensues, 
with all its importance will, nevertheless, be 
but secondary to what Christ accomplishes in 
their lives. 

It ought to be said, in closing the chapter, 
that only with such a principle firmly accepted 
can we approach the New Testament with any 
hope of recapturing the original purpose of its 
writings, or of winning any practical benefit 
from the revelation in Christ. The New Testa- 
ment is the literary source of our Christian 
theology, but only because it is first the report 
of Christ’s accomplishments in the realm of 
personal life. It is the record, not of what 
men believed about him but of what they did 
with him. Men and women interested in the 
Scriptures to-day are doing themselves and their 
generation immense harm by reading the Bible 
in order to discover Christian doctrine which 
they may believe, instead of reading it to 
discover Christian life which they ought to 
realize. While it is impossible to read the 
Bible without some preconceptions of faith, and 
equally impossible to read it without coming 
immediately to some conclusions as to belief, 
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fundamentally it is to be read, not to learn 
what to think about Christ but in order to do 
what he says should be done. When men do 
what Christ says, they find themselves knowing 
what he is more definitely than they can learn 
it in any other way. It is by reading the New 
Testament in order to do intelligently what 
Christ would have done that the book will 
regain the original freshness and power with 
which the gospel went out to win the earlier 
world. One of the troubles with modern Chris- 
tianity, and with more Christians than are 
likely to admit the fault, is that they have not 


‘yet taken Christ as he is, and so busy them- 


selves with what Christendom has thought, 


' from time to time, that he is; and the con- 


temporary unchristian divisions about frag- 
ments of creeds, orders, and sacraments have 
taken the place of that undivided passion for 
the person of Christ which once transformed a 
civilization with the power of God. 

Christ stands at the center of life to-day, 
while the strife of many tongues beats around 
him, asking one inexorable and haunting ques- 
tion of Christians and inquirers alike, “Why 
call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which I say?” It is not by their orthodoxy of 
belief that men prove their allegiance to him, 
nor by their heterodoxy of belief that they 
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demonstrate their freedom. “Hereby,” as John 
wrote, “know we that we know him, if we 
keep his commandments.” It is the law of 
the spirit—not of conservatism nor of lib- 
erality—it is the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus which sets us free from the law of 
sin and death. If men take him as he is, they 
may cease to concern themselves with what 
even theologians think he is, for the experience 
of life with him will make all debate about 
him dust and dross; because then they will 
rediscover that nothing can separate them from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus. This 
requires, of course, that they reach the theolog- 
ical conviction that he is their Lord, but the 
conviction will emerge, not as the conclusion of 
an argument, but as the recognition of the 
value of an experience. 


VIitl 
QUESTION! 


History is full of conversations which deter- 
mined the course of human life. The issues of 
a thousand years were decided by statesmen 
discussing, behind closed doors, the alterna- 
tives offered by Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia. 
Words were passed which, if they were known, 
would echo for a millennium, when the German 
High Command was reaching its determination 
to ask for an armistice. Democracy itself was 
involved in the tension of that audience cham- 
ber where the Commissioners of Parliament met 
Charles I, and the king and Cromwell looked 
level-eyed at each other while the shadow of 
a scaffold rose unseen beyond them. Were 
there not all the accents of human tragedy and 
hope in the voice of the Genoese navigator as 
he pleaded his dream of a new route to riches, 
and the Spanish queen listened? And who 
would not have wished to hear the dialogue 
that must frequently have joined between 
Seneca and his pupil, the young Nero? It is 
of such conversations that the color of history 
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is blended. The story of mankind could almost 
be written in the report of these unremembered 
conversations out of which have issued wars, 
conquests, democracy, new worlds and wonders. 

But none of which the race has any recollec- 
tion, not even those which Plato has reported 
of his master Socrates, has remained so con- 
stantly fresh in its memory or formed so con- 
tinuous and universal theme of discussion as 
that rather informal talk between Jesus and 
his disciples when he asked them what the 
people of the villages and towns through which 
they had passed were saying about him; and 
then brought the question out of the region of 
gossip into the literature of confession by ask- 
ing, “But who say ye that I am?” It is an 
inquiry which, as Christian theology and un- 
theological Christianity have long since illus- 
trated, flashes a multitude of suggestions, as 
the facets of a diamond flash the continuous 
light! The one suggestion which, at the very 
beginning of the chapter, deserves remark is 
that the inquiry itself rises out of the contacts 
and experiences of everyday life. There is a 
great deal said and written in contemporary 
criticism of what is presumed to be the church’s 
preoccupation with theology. Men and women 
whose knowledge does not always equal their 
enthusiasm for displaying it frequently complain 
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that the preaching of the times is too concerned 
with doctrinal speculations which have no con- 
nection with practical experience; but the most 
critical of them do not bring that charge against 
Christ. Some of the more thoughtful and 
reverent critics declare that their aim is to 
rescue Christ, as they say, from the accumula- 
tions of impractical doctrine with which he has 
been obscured. They want to bring him back, 
so they explain, into the actual and common 
life of men. 

There is a measure of truth in what they 
suggest, that Christ has been sometimes ob- 
scured by the speculations and philosophy 
which have grown around him; but there is 
another truth as well, namely, that all life, 
the common and everyday life of men, witnesses 
to his inseparable connection with the present- 
day world. You cannot take up a serious 
discussion of any of the great social enter- 
prises of to-day without finding direct or in- 
direct reference to him as being, in some way 
or another, the standard of appraisal or the 
goal of effort. The great political discussion 
around the world is not as to civilization sim- 
ply, but as to Christian civilization more and 
more. The search of diplomacy and states- 
manship is not simply for the right course of 
government, but for the right course of Chris- 
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tian government. The acknowledged necessity 
pressing down upon the leaders of modern 
industry, leaders of capital and leaders of labor 
alike, is not simply to make it satisfactory, but 
to make it Christian. Men may talk as they 
will about the decline of Christianity, but no 
one entitled to respect talks about the decline 
of Christ; and one who looks%with any intel- 
ligence whatever at the great movements of 
modern society will see that the figure of 
Christ is rising, in every direction; and which- 
ever way society turns, that strange Man on 
the cross confronts it. But it is not only in the 
social life of the world, not only in these vari- 
ous relationships in which men have a common 
interest, that the figure of Christ presents itself. 
He rises in the questionings and tumult, the 
labors and uncertainties of personal experience. 
Our generation makes much of its conquest of 
nature, its mastery of forces, its explorations of 
space, its illumination of those once large areas 
of mystery which kept the world a place of 
fear and wonder. But with all its scientific 
progress our generation has not reduced the 
brooding mystery that haunts the thought of 
what purpose lies behind our universe. We 
may master it, but we do not understand it. 
The achievements of astronomy have familiar- 
ized us with solar law; but we are still sol- 
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emnized and reverent beneath the stars. Com- 
merce and invention have made the oceans 
little more than highways for trade and pleasant 
roads to pleasure; but the unceasing beat of the 
seas upon the shore still brings in the eternal 
note of sadness. Our social studies and the 
discoveries in biology have made mankind as 
reckonable as any other natural species, and 
have linked it in a common kinship with all 
lower life; but the constant ebb and flow of its 
interests, its labors, its heroisms and its defeats, 
remain nevertheless, to thoughtful minds, the 
still sad music of humanity. And who has given 
thought to the simple, inexorable fact of grow- 
ing old, who has lived, intelligently, long enough 
to see the generation ahead of him pass, one 
by one, to their graves, to mark the march of 
those behind him to maturity, and to feel him- 
self becoming, more and more, a survivor of a 
vanished day; who has seen and felt all that, 
without feeling as well, the inexpressible pathos 
of life’s brevity, the melancholy mystery of its 
unrest? 

W. H. Mallock recalls an orchardman whom 
the historian Froude encountered contemplating 
a heap of apples. He appeared as if about to 
speak of the crop, but remarked instead, 
“Pretty job, Sir, there was about a-apple one 
time. Now the De-vine, He might have pre- 
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vented that if He’d a mind to! But com’, Sir, 
*tis a mystery.” Our lives are spent in the 
presence of things which we do not understand. 
Around us we feel the stream and swell of 
forces, and within us we feel the stress of 
moods and impulses which strangely make us 
though we do not comprehend them. It has 
been written of the poet Shelley that he had a 
keen sense for the mystery of things which is, 
doubtless a part of the poetic temper; but while 
it is true for Shelley in perhaps a more devel- 
oped and intense degree than of most men, 
yet it is true in a measure of us all. We are 
made what we are in mind and spirit, as much 
by what we do not know of the universe in 
which we live as by what we do know. It is 
in the midst of this mystery of life that not 
only the religious instincts and impulses make 
themselves felt, but the figure of Christ rises as 
offering the only answer to the mystery in 
which the minds of men can rest. That does 
not mean that all men who are perplexed with 
the great social enterprises and adventures of 
the day, the loftier statesmen who are con- 
cerned for civilization and the conduct of gov- 
ernments, economists and practical leaders 
struggling with the difficulties of industry and 
order, are turning naturally to Christ to find 
their direction and their success. It does not 
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mean that all the men and women upon whom 
the saddening mysteries of personal life have 
fallen in the strange, vast world of sorrow, 
suffering and hope, have found impregnable 
satisfaction in Christ; but it does mean that 
they have not found it anywhere else. What 
needs to be re-emphasized in a generation that 
is specially proud of its practical interests is 
that the questions which the church has kept 
alive and still must deal with, questions as to 
the person and work and character and perma- 
nent value of the Jesus of the Gospels and of 
history; questions as to the results and reality 
of the Christ of faith; rise, not out of remote 
speculations in impractical minds, but out of 
the experiences and enterprises, the wonder and 
the work of everyday life. 

The reason this practical origin of questions 
of faith needs to be emphasized is that only 
as it is kept in mind can any test be applied 
to the beliefs on which men find themselves 
compelled to venture and to live. Many of us, 
if we gave searching thought to the matter, 
would find ourselves taking for granted assump- 
tions, for believing which we can give no per- 
sonal reasons. Dr. Lyman Beecher, in his old 
age, one day remarked to some friends, “I have 
been reviewing my evidence, and I conclude 
that I have a right to hope.” It is in the very 
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center of life to-day, as has been stressed in 
the preceding chapters, that Christ now stands, 
with this ancient question still pertinent, “Who 
say ye that I am?” and it is in keeping with 
all that has gone before if, at: this time, we shall 
review the evidence and restate what precisely 
we find when, amid a very practical world, we 
take Christ as he is in the simple but stupendous 
adventure of acceptance and discipleship. 

What men discover in the adventure of 
discipleship, of course, is as various as their 
needs and their ventures; and of the illimitable 
details of the riches of grace which Christian 
experience has found in him, no chapter or 
volume would be ample enough to make report. 
But there are three discoveries of general sig- 
nificance which can not be toe often recorded. 
First, when without prejudice or preconception 
we set ourselves, by the adventure of mind and 
life, to answer the question as to who Christ 
is, we discover that he is Someone so different 
from us that he has given us our most charac- 
teristic and satisfying conception of God. 

A theologian of some prominence, in the 
course of a discussion not long ago, made a 
statement to the effect that practically all he 
knew about God he had gotten from Jesus 
Christ. But one needs only to stop for a mo- 
ment’s thought to realize that he must have 
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written it very hastily and without really 
thinking of it. Men learned a great deal about 
God before Christ came, and men know a great 
deal about God where Christ has not been 
permitted to become known. Nature, unaided, 
has told them of God’s power, his intelligence, 
his sense of order, his sympathy with beauty. 
The ceaseless march of stars and sun and 
satelites across the solar spaces, the recurrence 
of the seasons, the solemn rhythm of tides, 
and the certain music of the winds in woods, 
all have something to tell us of the God behind 
the structure and energies of our world. The 
psalmist considering the heavens the work of 
God’s hands, the author of the book of Job 
searching the mystery of human pain, Plato 
formulating his stupendous beliefs, all discov- 
ered and communicated to us some truth about 
God. Every man discovers within him the 
mysterious but universal voice of conscience. 
Its standards vary with place, time, and knowl- 
edge, but its distinction of moral reality is 
constant, and one of the sure arguments for the 
character of God starts from conscience. Men 
knew much about God before the gospel life. 
Nevertheless, Jesus comes; and nothing can 
be more thoroughgoing than his similarities to 
men. He was found in fashion as a man. He 
can be touched with the feeling of our infir- 
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mities, for he felt the same. He was in all points 
tempted like as we are. The simple story of 
his life reads in many particulars like the 
record of just such peasant careers as of those 
with whom he was associated. Hunger, thirst, 
weariness, disappointment, misunderstanding, 
sorrow, suffering—he is shown us as knowing 
them all, and going even further into the 
humiliations of humankind through the misery 
of his rejection as a prophet and the sordidness 
of his death. But no matter or manner of 
his likenesses to us obscures the vast differences 
between him and the best of us. This is not 
true simply of the claims which he made for 
himself, claims of authority and power, and 
understanding of God and of likeness to God. 
He made them all, and we cannot have the 
historic Jesus and not accept them as well as 
himself. He is all that he claimed to be or he 
is nobody whom we need bother about. But 
these differences relate also to what he was and 
did. He knew more about God than anyone, 
and lived so as to let men know what he knew. 
All that we have learned about God from 
nature was known in his time by other men. 
The legends of the Greeks, and the poetry of 
the Hebrews had told it. The power of God, 
the intelligence of God, his delight in beauty 
of sight and sound and motion, had all been 
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told. And with all that, men and women, 
Greek and Hebrew and all the rest, were un- 
satisfied and uncertain. Life perplexed them 
and death terrified them. They were mystified 
by the world in which they lived, and haunted 
by the thought of some dark and unknown 
fate beyond. Jesus was neither. Where his 
world thought of God as moved by caprice, 
arbitrary in his impulses, and unreckonable in 
his character, Jesus knew, apparently from the 
first, that the fundamental character of God 
was his universal good will. The God of Jesus 
was not merely the creative Father of the 
speculations around him. God was love. And 
all that prophets and philosophers, singers and 
saints before him had hoped and hinted Jesus 
realized in his own experience and disclosed so 
personally and yet so surely that he said openly 
that whoever saw him had seen the Father; 
and it did not seem strange to those who knew 
him. And after his most repelling experience, 
his abuse and humiliation at the hands of Ro- 
man soldiers and Hebrew officials; after his 
mean death as a criminal between two felons, 
the most acute and penetrating intelligence of 
his generation and of all generations since, 
wrote soberly, that in him dwelt all the fullness 
of the Godhead bodily; and that they had 
been given the light of the knowledge of the 
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glory of God in his face. And if it were possible 
to discard such utterances as the wild extrav- 
agance of a primitive generation, it is not 
possible to escape the fact that for the nineteen 
hundred years since Calvary, when men of any 
kind whatever have tried to think about God 
they have been able to form no imagination of 
him better than the character of Jesus as it 
has come down to us from the Gospels and in 
the subtle inheritance of Christian ideal and 
faith, When we think of God as we want 
him to be, we think of what Jesus has proved 
to be. God may conceivably be better than 
Jesus in some unimaginable ways of infinity 
and the eternal life, but he cannot be different 
from him except in being better. 

Then there is a second answer to this ques- 
tion, “Who say ye that I am?,”’ an answer 
which stands in such sharp and overwhelming 
contrast to the first, that men and women have 
sometimes failed to see anything but this 
answer. It is that Jesus is Someone who is 
so like us that he has given us our best and 
most influential conception of ourselves. He 
has not only enlarged and illuminated the idea 
of God, he has revolutionized the idea of man. 

Until Jesus had come and the message of 
his lips and life had become a living influence, 
reshaping the minds of men and transforming 
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their ideas of character and duty, the Old 
Testament was the record of the highest esti- 
mate that men placed upon themselves. Here 
and there throughout the Old Testament are 
glimpses of some nobility of humankind which 
seem to be given infrequently to a prophet or 
a seer or a saint, but they are only glimpses. 
It is as if a cloud lifted and some visioned mind 
for a moment saw some far horizon, some dis- 
tant peak, and then the cloud dropped again 
and the vision was gone. Over the full sweep 
of the Old Testament the conception of man- 
kind is not very high. Man dies as the brute 
dies; as the beast of the field so he perishes. 
In his death there is no remembrance. The 
wise man dies even as the fool. All a man’s 
works and all his labor are but vanity and a 
striving after wind. All flesh perishes together, 
and man turns again into dust. A psalmist, 
standing on the peak of some prophetic in- 
sight, sees the glory of God in the universe 
around him, the heavens as the work of God’s 
fingers, the moon and the stars as directly of 
God’s ordaining, and dreams some strange and 
lofty dignity for man; but his is not a uni- 
versal voice and his dream of human dignity 
is vague. 

But turn now to the New Testament and 
see the change in men’s thought of them- 
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selves and their character and worth and 
destiny after Jesus had put his influence upon 
them. They no longer write about going down 
to the dust. They no longer talk about dying 
as the beast dies. They no longer think of 
their life and labor as a striving after wind. 
Now are we the sons of God; that is the way 
men think of themselves after Jesus had laid 
hold upon their minds and they have seen in 
him what they actually are. We are children 
of God, that is the way the men of the New 
Testament write about themselves; and if 
children, then heirs; heirs of God and joint- 
heirs with Christ. They are in a great unity 
of faith in which they are going to grow up 
into the knowledge of the Son of God until 
they themselves shall reach up to the stature 
of Christ. They are not sure of all that they 
shall be, but they are sons of God now, and 
when he reappears, they will be like him. The 
heavens and the earth, which awed and in- 
spired the psalmist, will be dissolved and 
disappear in some wrack of blazing doom, but 
they think of it with serenity for they are sure 
of a new heaven and a new earth of righteous- 
ness in which they shall go on living. That 
is the way men talked of themselves after they 
had known Jesus, and no men ever thought 
and talked that way except where Jesus made 
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himself known and felt in their transformed 
_ lives. 
It is not always easy to appreciate this 
astounding paradox in the impression which 
\ Jesus has made on men; that he is so different 
‘from them that he gives them their best con- 
‘ception of God, and so like them that he gives 
\them their best conception of themselves. 
And yet that paradox is still more heightened 
and emphasized by the fact that, without 
losing the sense of his immeasureable difference 
from them, they find that their way to being 
all that he has shown them they are is by 
trying consciously to be like him. Lloyd George 
has said of Abraham Lincoln that he was one 
of the giant figures of whom there are very 
few in history who lose their nationality in 
death; that he belongs to the common people 
of every land. But Jesus is the only figure in 
history who, though he is not thought of as 
dead, is felt by the people of every land to be 
their particular kind and kin. E. Stanley Jones 
in his impassioned book tells how a cultured 
Brahman, talking to a missionary said, “I 
don’t like the Christ of your creeds and the 
Christ of your churches.”’ And the missionary 
asked him, quietly, ““Then how would you like 
the Christ of the Indian Road?”’ The Brahman 
thought for a moment, picturing Christ in the 
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crowds around him, healing blind men, putting 
his hands on the lepers, telling the broken folks 
of India of the kingdom of God, staggering up 
a hill to his cross and dying there and coming 
back from his grave to walk among the Indian 
throngs again, and the Brahman said, very 
earnestly, “I could love and follow the Christ 
of the Indian Road.” That is the only Christ 
India will follow or can; its own Christ. And 
that is true for every other race and clan of 
men. Jesus was a Jew, but who thinks of him 
as one? As Sidney Lanier phrased it, he is 
“all men’s Comrade, Servant, King, or Priest,” 
and the new note in Chinese thinking, that 
Jesus was an Oriental and that if the Chinese 
are to be Christians they will take Christ but 
not Western Christianity, teils the same story. 

And it is not simply that Jesus becomes 
immediately the pattern for men of different 
races, with no sense of incongruity; people of 
the widest and sharpest differences in mind 
and life and morals make him their example 
without question. Lord Charnwood, in his 
study of the Gospel of Saint John, states the 
case precisely by saying that Jesus was a man 
with the intellect and temperament of genius, 
and with will and nerves of steel, engaged in a 
tremendous enterprise, and yet he is taken as 
a pattern by people as different from him as 
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possible in intelligence and circumstances and 
vocation and race and sex. And it is worth 
adding, as Lord Charnwood does add, that the 
very words with which Jesus teaches the dis- 
ciples to feel his abiding nearness to them after 
he shall be gone from their sight, only make 
more clear and sure the difference between him 
and any of themselves or any other man of 
whom they or we have ever heard. 

This strange and commanding quality of 
Jesus is the more strange and commanding 
when we compare him with the great human 
figures of history. With all that may be 
counted universal in them, they are specifically 
and narrowly national and of their own race. 
Lloyd George’s declaration has just been 
quoted to the effect that Lincoln had lost his. 
nationality in death and belongs to the com- 
mon people of every land. That is a fine bit 
of rhetoric, of which the truth is, that perhaps 
Lincoln is more universally revered than other 
historic figures, but no one for a moment feels 
toward him in any other way than that he is 
thoroughly American. His ungainly body, his 
unprepossessing, pioneersman’s face, his charac- 
teristic forms of speech, his personal manner- 
isms and colloquial language, are all American 
and nothing else. No Englishman feels akin 
to him; no Prussian sets him up as a German 
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ideal; no Italian enters into his equanimity. 
Or think of Cromwell whose services to the 
world are not yet all appraised, and whose 
influence in recreating Anglo-Saxon ideals is 
not yet ended. Protestantism in Europe still 
feels his influence; the progress of democracy 
is still haunted by his voice; our liberties of 
faith and self-government still retain something 
of the power he won for them. But the most 
hero-worshiping man of us never sees Cromwell 
as anything but an Englishman. The clothes 
he wears, the solemn speech he uses, the stub- 
born courage and intolerance he exhibited, the 
indomitable persistence with which he asserted 
the authority of the people against the king, 
are all English and always will be. 

What is more suggestive is the fact that what 
makes Lincoln and Cromwell the heroic figures 
they are are precisely those qualities in which 
we cannot imitate them. Their place in his- 
tory and their infiuence upon life are due to 
strange personal factors which separate them 
from the rest of us. But as men and women 
seriously set themselves to follow Jesus; as 
they feel the immeasurable difference between 
themselves and him even in the language with 
which he teaches them that he is very near, 
they discover that whatever may be the ex- 
planation of those differences, the qualities 
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which give him place in history and life, which 
make him the Lord and Master of them all, 
are precisely the qualities which they them- 
selves can attempt to duplicate in actual expe- 
rience and conduct. So that while in some 
ineffable and infinite fashion he is what they 
can never be, yet to be like Christ is one of 
the certain possibilities within their reach. 

A third answer to this question, “Who say 
ye that I am?” rises then directly from these 
discoveries which men have made concerning 
him, namely, that Jesus is so different from us 
that he has given us our greatest and best 
conception of God, and so like us that he has 
given us our best and most significant concep- 
tion of ourselves. It is this: He is Someone 
who has met us, not Someone whom we have 
overtaken. He is not a figure we have found 
as we have searched for God; he is Someone 
who has found us with what we were seeking. 
When one has stripped away from his thought 
of Jesus everything that can be reasonably 
presumed to have been added during the, 
course of reverent and credulous centuries 
there are two declarations in the gospel con- 
cerning him which, better than any others, 
explain the feeling men have about him from 
contact with his life. The one is written about 
him by the author of one of the Gospels: 
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“God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son;” and the other is a word which 
Jesus said about himself: “The Son of man 
is come to save that which was lost;’’ or as he 
put the same thought on another occasion, 
“The Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many.” 

It is possible that we cannot trace the process 
of Simon Peter’s mind there at Cesarea- 
Philippi when Jesus asked the question this 
chapter has been discussing. He reported that 
the men and women of the villages through 
which Jesus and the disciples had been passing 
were saying that he was John the Baptist, 
come back to life; or Elijah; or some other of 
the prophets. And then, when Jesus asked him 
directly this question of the text, “But who 
say ye that I am?” Peter answered for all the 
disciples, “Thou art the Christ.” And very 
likely we do not know the stages by which 
Peter reached that confession. It is not at all 
certain that we can explain all the steps in the 
process by which we ourselves reach our con- 
clusions concerning Jesus and his meaning for 
us. He gives us our highest and best concep- 
tion of God. He gives us our best and worthi- 
est conception of ourselves. We find his life 
and character almost compelling us, according 
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to our fidelity and courage and sincerity, to 
imitate him. We do have the subtle feeling 
that we haven’t so much discovered him as 
that he has revealed himself to us. Yet we 
probably cannot trace just the ways in which 
we reach our other thoughts concerning him. 
But no honest critic can intelligently doubt 
that Jesus has actually done what he is shown 
us as doing in the Gospel, and what human 
experience ascribes to him ever since. It would 
be impossible for any man to imagine the life 
and character of Jesus; it would be impossible 
for any man to feel the reality of the life and 
character of Jesus, if he had not actually lived 
and been all that the gospel describes. 

Twenty years ago the present Senator Borah 
was the prosecutor in a notorious criminal case 
of the time, and the attorney for the defense 
was Clarence Darrow who, throughout the trial 
sneered, as is still his custom, at religion in 
general and Christianity in particular, When 
Mr. Borah, in his final appeal to the jury, came 
to that part of his speech in which Darrow’s 
attitude to religion could be mentioned, he 
stepped close to the jury box, and said very 
quietly but with great feeling, ““When I heard 
the eloquent gentleman from Chicago uttering 
his sneers at your religion and mine, there 
came back to me, as there must inevitably have 
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come back to each one of you... the recollec- 
tion of the time when, as a little boy, I stood 
at my mother’s knee and heard her read from 
our Bible.” Then he turned to the crowding 
spectators and to Darrow sitting there, and 
said, with a voice that rang through the court 
room: “Too late, after two thousand years, to 
cry ‘Fraud’! to the Man of Calvary! Too late, 
in the dawn of the twentieth century to write 
‘imposter,’ on the brow of the figure on the 
cross!’ 

There are many mysteries of faith as there 
-are many mysteries of life. There are mys- 
teries yet unsolved in the Jesus of history and 
the Christ of faith. But there is no mystery 
so dark and baffling as would be the mystery 
if he were less than all he claims to be. He 
must have been all that he claimed to be in 
order to do what he has done. 

That means a great deal more, when we 
keep in mind that his greatest accomplishments 
have been wrought since his physical death 
some nineteen centuries ago. His tomb, as 
a great French poet said, “was the grave of 
the old world and the cradle of the new.” 
There is not another teacher in the long line 
of the master intelligences of time who has not 
been left behind by the march of years. No 

1Davis: Released for Publication, p. 41. 
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man lives who seriously thinks that we have 
passed beyond the religious, the social, the 
ethical example and precepts of Jesus. He 
lived among men nineteen hundred years ago, 
and we have not yet caught up with his ideals. 
Not a great teacher, not a great prophet, not 
a great moral leader of mankind, in any period 
of the past, regardless of the inspiration and 
purity and power of his message or the gra- 
ciousness of his life, but is to-day dead, and 
we think of him as dead and belonging to the 
period in which he lived and died. The im- 
pression we carry with us of Jesus is that some 
how, strangely he is alive; and the influence 


- of his teaching and his example is different 


from and more quickening than of any other 


in history. He is not a figure simply whom 
one may follow if he chooses._ He is one whom 


we cannot escape. A flippant young gentleman, 
‘as he came to the door of a famous European 
gallery of paintings, said to the doorkeeper, “TI 
wonder if there is anything here worth seeing!’ 

The doorkeeper answered, “Sir, it is not 
the pictures that are being judged here, it is 
the spectators.” 

Christ is not on trial now. To reject him is 
to judge oneself. 

He is inescapable in any facing of the facts 
of life; and men and women to-day are pre- 
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cisely where the disciples of his own time were, 
in one respect at least: the adventure of life 
upon the reality of his personal claim, for all 
the mystery accompanying it, vindicates his 
availability for every spiritual need. 
*“We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down; 


vain we search the lowest deeps, 
For him no depths can drown. 


“But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he: 
And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee.” 

Without putting any theological definition to 
the fore, without coloring with any dogmatic 
phraseology the character and quality which 
experience discovers in its contacts with the 
reality he is; without reference to any of the 
disputed details which bulk altogether too large 
in contemporary discussion, it is possible to 
come to the one essential agreement that, 
regardless of how he arrived, or what definition 
is given to the manner of his coming, Christ 
is here. ae 
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IX 
ON JUMPING OFF THE DOCK 


Tue application of the title will perhaps 
appear later in the chapter which will begin 
with the observation that one of the most 
constant and pleasurable of the intellectual 
experiences always at hand is the capture of 
our imagination by the splendid epochs of the 
past. One can hardly look at the life and color, 
the eager and inquiring culture of the Renais-. 
sance in Italy, through even so limited a pre- 
sentation as that of George Eliot’s Romola, to 
say nothing of a broader and more complete 
understanding, without wishing he might have 
lived in fifteenth-century Italy when the mod- 
ern world was being made. To see, later, the 
industrious calm distinguishing the scholar’s 
satisfying and productive life, as revealed, for 
example, in the biography of Erasmus, is for 
some genial spirits to wish that they might 
have had part in the kindly wisdom and cour- 
age which history knows as Humanism. Read- 
ing the life of Martin Luther and the story of 
the Reformation brings some more robust souls 
a sound like that of distant bugles blowing to 
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high endeavors, and against the background of 
that moving and heroic period, when the forms 
of the faith we love were forged in sacrifice and 
battle, our own day seems busy with very 
common things and metriculous with trifles. 
The great tale of the Puritans in England, as 
told in brief by John Richard Green and at 
length in Neale’s immense volumes, or in 
personal disclosures such as the letters of Oliver 
Cromwell and the Memoirs of Colonel Hutchin- 
son, stirs us like the tramp of men down city 
streets aflame with banners and roaring in 
tumultuous welcome. To have heard the Iron- 
sides singing down the slopes at Dunbar, “Let 
God arise and let his enemies be scattered,” 
while the Scottish army broke like mist before 
them; to have seen Cromwell riding imto 
London at the head of a new epoch in the 
march of human right; to have stood at White- 
hall that sad gray morning when Charles the 
First immortalized a life of mean, incredible 
dishonor by the dignity with which he died, 
would, it seems, as we turn toward those reced- 
ing times, have made life a glory and a song. 
Wordsworth, recalling the French Revolution 
and the impulses to liberty and the heroic 
which it inspired, wrote, 
“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven,” 
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and it is in something of that mood that most 
of us look back upon these great periods of 
the past which recreated society and gave new 
direction to thought and life. 

What we do not recall in the moment of cap- 
tured imagination is that much of the glory 
of those distant times is due to the intervening 
years which have dissolved the disagreeable 
facts in the alembic of forgetfulness, so that 
we no longer realize them. One of the reasons 
for the beauty of the past, as Carlyle wrote in 
his Journal, is that the element of fear is no 
longer in it. It is “all safe, while the present 
and future are all so dangerous.” But that 
splendid period of a beautiful past, with its 
accomplishment and satisfaction safe now just 
because it is past, for the men and women who 
lived through it was a very dangerous and ~ 
uncomfortable present. The freedom of mind, 
the liberty of faith, the rights and immunities 
of citizenship which have come down to us 
from them, modern science, modern religion, 
modern democracy, which we accept as prerog- 
atives of life, were wrought by them amid 
tumult and skepticism and conflict, and with 
many a defeat and many a despair. 

It is necessary to remember something of 
this if we are to keep our feet solid and our 
spirits braced amid the rough religious going 
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of our generation. For when years enough have 
gone by for posterity to see our time in true 
perspective, they will see it as one of those 
great periods in which the minds of men again 
took new direction and the human spirit entered 
upon yet another new adventure. A casual 
survey of the modern world is enough to dis- 
cover its pre-eminence in the natural sciences 
and in the application of newly controlled 
energies to the practical uses of mankind. To 
enumerate the scientific inventions and accom- 
plishments, and the- changes in common life 
and habit which have been wrought by them 
during our generation alone, is to dwarf the 
mechanical progress of millenniums before. 
But the danger of that sort of survey is that it 
narrows the range of vision so as to exclude 
everything but the mechanical and scientific 
from recognition. We are apt to see our day 
filled only with machines and laboratories, our 
horizon a panorama of airplanes and turbines 
and dynamos, radio and vitagraph, submarine 
and gigantic gun, and moving unnoticed but 
indispensable at the background of our most 
characteristic enterprise, the genii of modern 
chemistry. 

But history will remind one that the signifi- 
cant enterprises of human life have never been 
simply the machines invented or the discoveries 
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made; but the changes in thought and life and 
relationship which have followed upon them. 
“Take away the arts and the progress of the 
mind,” is one of the observations of Voltaire, 
“and you will find nothing in any age remark- 
able enough to attract the attention of pos- 
terity.”’ The invention of the cotton gin was 
important; but immensely more significant for 
human life was the political and economic 
society which was built upon the slavery the 
cotton gin made effective. The discovery of 
America was important, accidental though it 
was; but history has taken direction not from 
the discovery with which Spain is credited, but 
from the conflict of England and France upon 
the new world that was discovered. Our 
accomplishments in the realm of science, our 
inventions, our experiments in democracy, the 
expansion of our industrial order, are of great 
consequence in themselves; but first importance 
will be given, in time to come, to the intel- 
lectual and spiritual revolution which they have 
produced, in the midst of which we now find 
ourselves perplexed and uncertain 
“as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confus’d alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 

For the deeply significant feature of our life 
to-day is that so much of the spirit of it is 
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turning away from, and is even against, not 
only the forms but the very substance and 
structure of religion, against the conceptions of 
the universe, the aims of life, the very meaning 
and value of society which we identify with 
Christianity and which have hitherto been 
found essential to what is best in our history. 
The Christian philosophy of life, beliefs, stand- 
ards, purposes, are now in conflict with highly 
intelligent as well as much witless hostility; 
and the most secluded and untroubled indi- 
vidual has his part to play in the great struggle. 

To say this is not a gesture of pessimism; 
it is simply a declaration of the reality which 
Christian men and women have, soon or late, 
to face; and soon, or it will be too late. One 
need not give to any specific instances of the 
irreligious spirit of the times any more weight 
than they deserve, nor be blind to the long 
centuries of struggle with unbelief and misrepre- 
sentation which Christianity and the church 
have survived; but it is to be remembered 
that we shall win no victories in the present 
\on the battlefields of the past. It is not the 
church and the faith of yesterday, it is the 
church and faith of to-day that must prove 
themselves in these contemporary fires. “Now 
God be thanked who has matched us with his 
hour!” 
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The conflict of religion to-day is more with\\ 
the mind and spirit of the age than with its\ 
specific denials of the faith; and it is a truism 
to remark that the mind and spirit of the age 
are habituated to things. They are impatient 
of the intangible and insistent upon demon- 
strations to the hand and eye. ‘The inventive 
genius of man has frenzied the world with its 
marvels of human creation,” but by a strange 
- inconsistency it refuses to acknowledge creation 
by any other than human genius. Back of 
the astonishing inventions by which the ma- 
terial world becomes more and more the servant 
of men, they recognize the energy, intelligence, 
and purpose of the inventors, and the honors 
of our generation are given to these creative 
minds. But back of the far more prodigious 
universe the forces of which men have only 
slowly learned to master and have not learned 
to explain they deny any creative intelligence 
or purpose so much as exists. The present 
generation stakes its character on, and measures 
its career by, things seen, repudiating the idea 
of anything unseen. And while it is the spirit 
rather than the express denials of faith which 
religion must face, that spirit is nevertheless to 
be discovered effectively in three particular 
expressions of denial which characterize the 
contemporary mood; denial of a personal God, 
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denial of the traditional claims of the Christian 
revelation, and denial of the hope of immor- 
tality. It is here that this generation will 
write itself most deeply in history, for it is in 
relation to these denials that whatever is to 
be its essential contribution to the intellectual 
and spiritual life of the world will be made. 

This chapter will not undertake to prove any 
of these antagonized tenets of Christianity. 
In fact, there is nothing in the chapters which 
have preceded it which presumes to be in the 
nature of a demonstration. If one definitely 
wishes to disagree, there is nothing anywhere 
in the volume which will compel his agreement. 
Christian faith is not a conclusion from estab- 
lished premises; it is an adventure upon the 
meanings of experience. What the pages 
immediately following will attempt is to indi- 
cate that the conclusions of unbelief and the 
data from which they are drawn, urged with 
all the cogency which modern unbelief com- 
mands, still leave the mind with its right to 
believe unweakened and without discredit. 

The leader of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Atheism, whose published remarks con- 
tribute to the gayety of nations rather than 
to their emancipation, was credited some time 
ago with asking us to think of all the 
machinery that has come into the world since 
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Aristotle and of what atheism evidently con- 
sidered a fatal circumstance, that not a single 
fact had come into the world in all that time 
about God. That sort of thinking is sadly out 
of date since Hegel’s observation that “‘no proof 
would ever or could ever have been offered 
of God’s existence had our knowledge of and 
belief in such existence been obliged to wait 
for the proof,” a truth put into more axiomatic 
brevity when Newman Smyth said brusquely 
that a God proved by us would be a God made 
by us. The real fallacy, however, implied in 
this professional atheist’s remark that no fact 
about God has come into the world since the 
time of Aristotle, is simply this, that to a mind 
closed against belief in God no fact could sug- 
gest him; and to a mind open to belief in God 
every fact of the universe is a fact which can 
be construed as concerning him. 

The way of discovery in this region is by the 
adventure of faith; which is still discredited 
by a good many minds whose inconsistency 
makes their intelligence too often futile. The 
witness of life is that little if anything of the 
most essential realities upon which we conduct 
the business of living can be proven; and the 
enterprises which are accepted as the most 
practical and incredulous spring from ventures 
of faith beyond the range of knowledge. In a 
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recently published interview an unusually well- 
informed and successful business man was 
asked to name the principal requirement for a 
man who wants to “get on” in business. He 
replied at once, “Courage to jump off the 
dock.” He explained his answer by adding 
that the man who can muster enough faith 
in a business to jump off the dock and sink 
or swim with it, in other words, to risk his 
whole future on it, may drown, but if he wins, 
he wins in a large fashion. This was not 
simply a picturesque phrasing of opinion; it 
was an accurate reflection of everyday truth. 
All business begins in the adventure of faith. 
Every factory, every new corporation, every 
mercantile enterprise, large or small, is the 
expression of faith in the future and in the 
commodity or opportunity with which that fu- 
ture is to be won. All science, it is trite to 
say, begins in an act of faith. Every se- 
quence of events in nature which scientists 
after many experiments describe in what they 
call Laws, every application of new knowledge 
or power to the practical convenience of the 
world through machinery or chemical processes, 
proven, confirmed, employed and now identi- 
fied as sheerly practical, began in great assump- 
tions of things unknown and not at all proven. 
Even so critical and incredulous a mind as 
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Charles Darwin wrote that “He who does not 
look beyond the fact will hardly see the fact.” 
When we speak, then, of the purpose which 
we claim is being expressed through the uni- 
verse; when we speak of the reasonableness in 
the things of the universe arguing for a Reasoner 
behind it; when we speak of trusting the love 
that lies at the heart of the world—when, in 
a word, we speak in our certain fashion of 
God, we are talking of what we cannot prove. 
But, at the same time, we are talking of what 
cannot be disproven. If, as Job’s questioner 
implied, we cannot, by searching, find out God, 
no one else, by ever so much cleverness can prove 
that he cannot be found. Whether or not men 
believe in God depends, then, upon their own 
choice; and in the presence of two unproved 
assumptions we have the right to exercise what 
William James called the will to believe. As 
the scientist chooses to believe on which 
hypothesis he will proceed, though it has not 
been demonstrated; as the business man chooses 
to believe in the issue of his enterprise before 
it can be discerned, so religious men and women 
have the right to choose to believe that behind 
the world of visible matter and experienced 
energy, God exists, personal, intelligent, pur- 
poseful. That is the very meaning of faith, 
as Doctor Moffatt has translated it, that we 
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are confident of what we hope for, convinced 
of what we do not see. 

This same direction of thought will bring us 
to the authenticity of the Christian revelation, 
the intellectual right of men and women to 
hold the Christian faith amid the intriguing 
hostilities of the time, though to stress so 
obvious a matter may seem a questionable pro- 
cedure. Why even suggest the intellectual 
right of Christian people to hold to their faith? 
We veteran believers certainly have no doubts 
concerning it. Whether for good or ill, on the 
other hand, our sons and daughters are sur- 
rounded by influences which make it almost 
impossible that they should not have doubts 
concerning it; of which unfortunately veteran 
believers too frequently know very little and 
' so fail of helpful sympathy and insight. 

Christianity has come down nineteen hun- 
dred years with certain definite assumptions 
which hitherto it has been easy to accept with- 
out much investigation but which the spirit of 
an inquiring age like the present insists shall 
be rigidly scrutinized. Christianity has claimed, 
for instance, that God guides by providential 
wisdom the course of human history, in spite 
of its blundering distortion at the hands of 
men. Christianity has claimed that God in- 
vades, from time to time, the orderly processes 
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of nature, producing effects which are impossible 
to nature uninvaded. Christianity has claimed 
that God reveals himself, not only in the 
literature gathered into the volume of the 
Bible, and not only in the broad sweep of his- 
tory, but in personal contacts which men and 
women feel in unmistakable experiences of 
emotion and release. Christianity has claimed 
that the inspiring and restraining forces which 
we call the moralities, the moral standards and 
prohibitions common in some form or another 
to all peoples, are enduements given to the 
race by God himself. But it is not that ex- 
planation of history, human events and human 
experience which is most vocal and aggressive 
at the present time. 

The explanation of history which our sons 
and daughters have to face is that its move- 
ments are the automatic result of the needs 
of men for food and clothes, a need which 
drives them on—races and nations—in unend- 
ing strife; so that history is the register, as | 
Washington Irving wrote, “of the crimes and 
miseries that man has inflicted on his fellow- 
man.” The view of nature one meets in con- 
temporary science and scientific instruction and 
sociology is that it is the sphere and expression 
of pitiless and inescapable sequences for which 
there is no more accurate description than the 
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iron reign of law. The newer psychology de- 
clares that the emotional experiences which the 
centuries before us have believed were witnesses 
to the immediate presence of God, are to be 
explained as automatic reactions of nervous and 
sensory organs to calculable stimuli, under that 
same iron law of nature, and do not imply 
the reality of God at all. Social sciences are 
affirming that our traditional moral prohibi- 
tions and standards are but survivals of safe- 
guards which society, millenniums ago, found 
necessary for its own self-preservation, but that 
they have, in themselves, no inherent “moral” 
quality. Conscience itself, whose intrinsic and 
divine character was formerly beyond question, 
is now described by the most popular writer 
of philosophy, as the deposit in the mind of 
the individual of the moral tradition of the 
group. While as a good many men and women 
look at Christianity in its historic character, 
they are telling us in not unintelligent quarters 
that whatever pre-eminence it may once have 
had, it is now but one of many religions which 
have served their day, and in the ferment of 
the time it, like many of those before it, is 
dissolving to make room for some other that 
is to come. Many things, they add, point to 
this impermanence of Christianity. The divi- 
sions of Christendom, not only those between 
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Protestantism and Rome, Protestantism and 
the Eastern Church, Rome and the East; but 
the multiplying divisions in Protestantism 
itself, indicate it. So do the changing of the 
forms of faith, the swift flattening out of the 
once robust ideals and habits of the Puritans, 
into the licenses of the time. 

The drama of disintegration would not fully 
be portrayed without calling attention to the 
most serious feature of it, the altered attitude 
toward Jesus. With the exception of a very 
few belated minds, no one denies the gospel 
story, or discredits the character of the his- 
torical human Jesus, or minimizes the remark- 
able development and_ revolutionary influence 
of the early Christian Church. But an increas- 
ing number of inquiring intelligences are ques- 
tioning the interpretation and value which have 
been put upon Christianity by the church. 
In the light of the Great War and the renais- 
sance of the nobler pagan faiths they are 
questioning the finality of Christianity and the 
permanence of its system of morals. They are 
questioning the finality of Jesus as the supreme 
figure of the race’s ultimate faith. 

Nothing will be accomplished by being im- 
patient with them; besides which they have 
precedent in the gospel itself. John the Bap- 
tist had prepared the way for Jesus. He had 
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prophesied that after himself there should come 
One whose shoes he was not worthy to unloose. 
But it will be recalled that there came a day 
when he found himself in the prison of a petty 
king’s castle waiting the revenge of an un- 
scrupulous woman; and was shaken in the 
confidence which in the beginning he had felt. 
There and then he knew the meaning of the 
doubts that sometimes prey upon devoted men, 
and he sent to Jesus the question, “Art thou 
he that should come, or do we look for an- 
other?” That question is still vibrant in the 
world; and those who challenge the claims of 
Christianity and forecast its dissolution have 
whatever advantage may lie in the fact that 
we cannot prove that it will not pass away 
as the religions of antiquity have passed. We 
cannot prove that the Christian conception of 
life, its standards and ideals and intrepreta- 
tions of experience, are final. But, on the 
other hand, their finality cannot be disproved; 
and here also, then, we have the intellectual 
right to choose, between two unproven alter- 
natives, upon which one we shall adventure in 
practical life and thought. 

But imperiled as the modern attack would 
insist that our beliefs in God and the final 
worth of Christianity are, they are strongly 
entrenched when compared with the precarious 
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position apparently occupied by our adventur- 
ous supposition of immortality. For we have 
before us the world of men and matter, and 
creation of some kind is an obvious fact; we 
have the historic record of the events from 
which, whatever is the nature of the facts, 
Christianity actually began. But when we 
speak of immortality what we really have is 
an instinct and a hope; an intuition and the 
wistful protest of affection against the inex- 
orability of death. Nature also seems to be 
against us. When we survey the processes of 
the natural world we see constant disintegration 
on every hand. What has been called the 
perishing side of things is by far the more 
evident. Change and decay in all around 
we see: 


“The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 
The venerable woods—rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured 
round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man.” 


The argument for a personal God has in its 
favor, at least a material universe demanding 
some explanation, and the belief in the authen- 
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ticity of the Christian revelation can point to 
the historical report of what it claims that 
revelation is. But our most questing and 
inquiring minds cannot find a person whom 
we have loved and lost and known and trusted 
who has returned, or even sent word across 
the dark abyss to tell the manner of the life 
that we affirm inhabits eternity. There are 
those, of course, some of them with honored 
names, and many of them with names of 
which the least said the better, who profess to 
summon the dead in feverish seances, and 
claim to exhibit men of great intellect, like 
William James and Mark Twain, men of 
supreme spiritual character, like Henry Ward 
Beecher and Phillips Brooks, and other good 
men and women less famous, personally so 
changed in the other world that they haunt 
dark cabinets, and speak through frowsy women 
in artificial frenzies and calculated theatricals, 
using the language of illiterates and talking of 
trivialities that are as ludicrous as they are 
commonplace. These curious folk would have 
us think that they communicate with the 
intelligent dead, but at best they are like 
disreputable servants listening at the keyhole 
of the other world for ghosts that peep and 
mutter. They would have us believe that 
eavesdropping in the dark is one of the happy 
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occupations of the saints in light. No au- 
thentic voice has come across the silence on 
the other side of time; and to multitudes of 
men and women to-day, as to Richard Jef- 
fries, ““The tomb cries, Look at this and erase 
your illusions.” It is in a climate of confirma- 
tion that what was once called agnosticism 
tells us there can be no proof of immortality. 

Just so; but neither can there be any dis- 
proof. The only demonstration that would 
really disprove it would be a demonstration 
that matter is the fundamental reality and that 
our conscious life is an accidental happening, a 
Mere appearance thrown off from mindless 
matter. That demonstration has not been 
made and cannot be; and science is moving 
further from the suggestion of it. In fact, the 
case for immortality, while not a demonstra- 
tion, is somewhat stronger than mere absence 
of disproof. The analogies are in its favor. 
All the difficulties urged against the probability 
of our living after death could have been urged, 
had there been anyone present, against the 
probabilities of our living at all. If the unborn 
could think, our normal life of independent 
and voluntary action would be as impossible 
to prove to them as immortality is to us. 

The best, however, to be said for it, apart 
from the evidence which the Christian finds 
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in the New Testament record and particularly 
in the words and resurrection of Jesus, is that 
though immortality cannot be proved, neither 
can it be disproved. We are face to face with 
two unproved assumptions; and we have here, 
accordingly, the right to choose which assump- 
tion we shall claim and upon which hypothesis 
we shall conduct our life. 

The premise from which the discussion began 
must be kept in mind, which is that our genera- 
tion will be most remembered in the history 
which is yet to be written, for the intellectual 
and spiritual revolution in which it is now 
involved. It is in the recognition of that 
revolution from which none of us can be wholly 
disassociated, that what has just been written 
concerning the conception of God, the char- 
acter of Christianity, and the belief in immor- 
tality has meaning. For these are the posi- 
tions around which the conflict of thought and 
faith to-day is being maintained. The old and 
orthodox arguments in defense of these posi- 
tions are largely inadequate to-day, having lost 
much of their cogency in the new world of 
modern science and democracy, while, in addi- 
tion, it has long since been discovered that 
religious beliefs are the result of convictions and 
outreaches of the mind and feeling inaccessible 
to intellectual argument. It is not that men’s 
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minds need first to be convinced to-day, but 
that their wills need to be impelled. Professor 
Durant has illustrated a point, in his story of 
philosophy, with an incident connected with 
the younger days of Herbert Spencer. Spencer 
once thought seriously of going out to New 
Zealand and there making his home. He 
wrote out a list of reasons for going and a 
similar list of reasons for remaining in England, 
and he attached a mathematical value to each 
reason. Then he added the two lists of mathe- 
matical values and found that there were 110 
points for remaining in England and 301 for 


emigrating to New Zealand. So he remained ; 


in England. Men are seldom moved to their 
most profound and personal decisions by sheer 
logic alone. There is the choice of equally 
logical, and even of illogical courses of action 
or of contentment. 

What, then, the discussion so far has de- 
veloped is that of two unproved and contra- 
dictory assumptions we have the intellectual 
right to choose on which one we will adventure 
life. The ground of our choice will be our 
judgment as to which will result in the largest 
and most practical benefit. On that sheer and 
simple premise, unaffected alike by the enlarge- 
ment of knowledge through science, and by the 
traditional claims of theology, one can meet 
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the challenge of the skepticism of the day, 
for the appeal to history will rediscover that 
unbelief, however reasonable it may seem to 
be, has no power to inspire or sustain great 
and ministrant human life. Only positive 
faith, unreasonable as it may sometimes appear, 
has proved able to support our historic human 
progress. 

It is positive belief in a personal and pur- 
posing God which has given humanity its high- 
est values in experience, ideals, and progress. 
Take out of the world the practical results 
of positive faith and there will be left little 
more than animal impulses and reactions to 
physical desire. A world without God would 
be a world in which beauty, goodness, truth, 
consciousness itself, would be only the mechan- 
ical results of accidental combination of cells 
in the structure of the brain. Without faith 
in a personal God, history, so far, would be a 
blank. Not a pyramid would have raised its 
apex above the Egyptian sands; no temple 
would have crowned the Acropolis; and in the 
long march of the fifteen hundred years that 
went to the making of the literature we call 
the Bible, no psalmist would have sung, no 
prophet ever would have spoken, and the 
sublime career of the Hebrew people would 
have been a waste of centuries, a history un- 
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dreamed. Without faith in a personal God, 
had there been any learning accumulated by 
the ancients, once lost it would have been lost 
forever, for no Renaissance would have rekin- 
dled the light of knowledge. Without faith in 
a personal God the world would be bereft of 
the major portion of the beauty gathered 
through the centuries. There would be lack- 
ing alike the glories of antiquity and the 
medizeval cathedrals whose majestic stones and 
noble glass are the Old World’s worship, art, 
and adoration incarnated in material form. 
Without faith in a personal God, Martin Luther 
would be a name unknown, Cromwell would 
be absent from history, and Washington not 
so much as imagined. Equally patent illus- 
trations could be drawn, of course, from pagan 
civilizations as from Christian, for their art 
and social structure and their chief events 
have been likewise born of their faith in the 
reality of the divine. 

The witness of history to the authenticity of 
the Christian revelation is similarly eloquent. 
It is at the historic figure of Jesus that time 
begins for us; and if one were to enumerate 
the practical results of the faith which adven- 
tures upon the finality of the Christian con- 
ception of truth and life, he would find him- 
self cataloguing the sum total of what is best 
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that has been wrought in the world of men 
for the past two thousand years. Thomas 
Chalmers amused Carlyle one night by explain- 
ing to him that Christianity is proved to be 
true by its “visible fitness for human nature.” 
But Carlyle was young at the time, and there 
is more in the argument than he appreciated. 
Whatever may be said for the literature of the 
present time, the great books of fifteen hundred 
years derive from the climate of Christianity, 
and a roster of its names would include a host 
from Dante and Chaucer to Rudyard Kipling 
and William Dean Howells. In art the names 
of Michelangelo, Raphael, Da Vinci, Giotto, 
Angelico, Murillo and the comrades in the 
great tradition represent servants of the faith 
and of the church. It was at its altars that 
music as we know it, and the drama as we no 
longer know it, were born. Christianity is the 
breath which quickened democracy into life, 
the tempest that has blown down the tyranny 
of kings. It is the hand which unchained the 
slave and is slowly ameliorating the injustice 
that assails the disadvantaged. In the sensi- 
tive country of the personal life it is still the 
force which, as a modern mind has phrased it, 
is destiny.” 

Inextricably bound up with our belief in God 
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and Christianity, is belief in immortality. 
Immortality is an inescapable inference from 
the character of God, and a productive factor 
in the nobler enterprises of time. One of the 
constant criticisms of Christianity deals with 
its emphasis upon a future life which, it is 
charged, tends to blunt the keenness of men’s 
quest for the universal righteousness of the 
present life. A book of recent years which 
discusses the imagined faith of the future 
offers the curious argument that most of the 
ills from which humanity to-day is suffering 
are due to the belief in immortality. To the 
contrary, the greater humane and spiritual 
contributions to the life of the present world 
have been made by men and women who 
believed passionately in the eternal life which 
Christianity proclaims. Their conviction of 
immortality has enriched and sustained their 
devotion to life. The French novelist Gautier 
said, in explanation of a reference to his mar- 
velous fidelity in observation, “I am a man 
for whom the visible world exists.”” Those who 
have been most faithful to the visible life and 
welfare of society are such as could say, each 
for himself, “I am a man for whom the invis- 
ible world exists.” 

It is by the vindication of positive faith in 
a personal God, in historic Christianity, in 
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immortality, that this generation will make its 
great contribution to the life of the world; 
and it needs only to be said that our confident 
share in that vindication will not be by way 
of defending old creeds or discovering new ones 
but by effectiveness of personal and social liv- 
ing. The supreme proof of the gospel, as a 
modern scholar has not long ago written in 
reference to the apostolic age, was the Chris- 
tian life and society; and that is the one area 
of demonstration which we occupy to-day. 
Our world will find its assurance of the truth 
of the faith which is now the center of inquiry 
and attack, not in its formulated beliefs but 
in its actual believers. Dr. George A. Gordon 
has written of one of the theological/instructors 
of his youth that he was a good man but that 
religion, as he treated it in his classroom, 
seemed to be something to talk and write 
about; in his hands it lost its magnificence 
and glory. It is in the dull and unadventur- 
ous living of multitudes of men and women 
whose religion has become very drab and 
commonplace that Christianity to-day has lost 
something of its glow and power. It is not 
because of what organized Christianity has 
claimed to believe but because of what it has 
failed to do, that it is now being searched and 
questioned and denied by the proud and im- 
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patient spirit of this generation. It will regain 
its empire over contemporary minds when 
those who profess it recover its magnificence 
and glory in the conduct of their lives. 


xX 
THE LIGHT WITHIN 


Tue idea with which the former chapter 
closed, that of recovering some magnificence 
and glory in the conduct of Christian life, will 
suggest that some further account be taken of 
contemporary Christianity, the glory of which 
is too easily overlooked in the habit of cynicism 
which so pervades the general mind at the 
present time. For the current cynicism is not 
wholly well founded. Side by side with the 
spirit of independence, the defiance of tradition 
which characterizes our generation, there is 
constant reference to the vanished good of the 
old times that are forever gone. But that is 
a very ancient reference, and, seen in the 
light of later days, it does not always escape 
the appearance of the ridiculous. In 1758 
Samuel Johnson was writing The Idler, and his 
famous Dictionary had been published three 
years; Edmund Burke had written, two years 
before, his Philosophical Inquiry; Oliver Gold- 
smith, after his period of vagrancy, was begin- 
ning to attract attention in the magazines; 
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Joshua Reynolds had already laid the founda- 
tions of his fame; and all of them, with some 
others, were associated in the memorable Club 
that frequented the Mitre Inn. But in July 
of that year Mr. James Boswell, who was to be 
admitted to the circle within a few years, after 
a conversation with David Hume wrote that he 
was afraid “‘sollid learning is much wore out.” 
In_1812 an early, perhaps the first, copy of 
Blackwood’s Magazine opened with a leading 
article, the first observation of which was that 
“one of the worst features of the present ; — 
times is the separation that has taken place 
between science and religion.” A comparison 
of Boswell’s time with ours or of the state of 
religion in 1812 with that of to-day would 
not be wholly to the disadvantage of the pres- 
ent time. Similarly, a comparison between the 
instruments and agencies with which the mod- 
ern church seeks to serve its generation, and the 
lonely insulation of the older church with all 
its earnest piety ineffective or unawake amid 
clamorous and tragic social need, is all in 
favor of the church to-day, notwithstanding the 
wistful look toward the past. The widening 
range of the interests in which the church 
claims the right to be heard and to labor is 
notice to the world that the days are gone 
forever in which religion lived self-centered in 
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personal experience and negligent of respon- 
sibility for social good. 

It is witness also to the church’s fidelity to 
the practical ends upon which it has always 
been determined. The disintegration of once 
commanding tenets of theology, urged in some | 
quarters as a sign of the religious decadence 
of the times, is in reality, a result and symbol 
of this practical faithfulness. Religion has 
always made itself intelligible and felt in terms 
of its contemporary life. Its theology has 
taken form and color from the political institu- 
tions of the times in which the particular 
theologies were in the making. When the 
only form of government was autocratic mon- 
archy, when the king was the supreme and 
unrestrained arbiter of the destinies of his 
subjects, the only way in which God could be 
conceived was as just such a monarch, absolute 
in power and of infinite knowledge. It was 
because of this that Jesus’ redisclosure of God 
as Father came with such fresh and quickening 
appeal. It was because of this that illiterate 
centuries in Europe, under the dominance of a 
church of temporal power, so thoroughly lost 
sight of Jesus’ revelation. When the only 
principle of negotiation in war was that of 
personal ransom, and the only way of dealing 
with an insolvent debtor was by imprisonment 
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or payment by another, salvation could be 
described only as a ransom paid, or a debt 
forgiven for another’s sake. When the only 
penalties known to society bore practically no 
relation to the nature of the offense, but tor- 
ture, the dungeon, and summary execution 
were almost indiscriminately applied, the most 
natural ideas of retribution for sin were ever- 
lasting fire, the worm that dieth not, and 
eternal death. That Jesus used these terms 
means, of course, that he accepted the phrase- 
ologies born of the Valley of Hinnom with its 
memories of Moloch and its piles of garbage, 
the worms destroying offal and smoldering 
fires consuming the refuse. He, like others 
since, borrowed “current language which lends 
itself, however, to the expression of more rad- 
ical spiritual ideas than it conveyed to the 
common understanding.”! With the recogni- 
tion of the obligations of sovereigns as well as 
the assertion of their powers, the relations of 
God and men have been understood quite 
differently. 

Similarly, the development of an industrial 
age, the invention and use of machinery in 
mass production, the growth of ideals and 
practices of efficiency following the sense of 





1Gould: “Saint Mark;’’ International Critical Commentary, 
p. 179. Reprinted by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
publishers. 
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the responsibility of society for public health, 
public safety, and public justice, have brought 
about the social application of religion. The 
church, it hardly needs be said, has long since 
ceased to be a simple assembly of devout men 
and women organized for personal inspiration, 
instruction, and rebuke, a house of worship 
and of prayer, “having the form and seeking 
the power of godliness.” It has become a 
social institution engaged in many enterprises 
of education, recreation, and philanthropy; 
which is, of course, as it should be. Never, 
perhaps, were the visible activities and ex- 
pansions of Christianity as impressive as they 
are to-day. The number of those who identify 
themselves with its organized life is larger than 
ever before. The amounts of money which 
flow through its channels of social benevolence 
were never so large. Its institutions were never 
so numerous or so effective in immediate ma- 
terial and social benefit. No man with any 
knowledge of social history can look to the past 
and wish for the good old times, which were 
good only for the few, and were filled with 
fierce and cruel conditions for common life. 
One of the wisest of the great servants of the 
church at the present time, looking back upon 
his distant boyhood in a place and period of 
intense piety of the kind, has recalled the 
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scorn which multitudes then felt for the church | 
because it had no gospel for the miserable and | 
disadvantaged and poor, except that they were 
to be content with the state of life “to which 
God had called them.” 

Nor are the assets of the present-day church 
only in its institutions and administrative enter- 
prises; individual Christians to-day, though 
they do not keep the forms of expression nor 
all the habits of visible piety which a former 
generation maintained, are marked by large 
and splendid distinctions the presence of which 
is impossible apart from Christian ideals and 
experience and purpose. They are rallying, 
slowly it is true, but with increasing strength 
and unanimity, to the war against war. They 
are by no means irreverent toward the great. 
historic confessions by which the Christian 
faith has been secured and made articulate in 
dangerous centuries, but they are more and 
more interpreting religion in terms of life rather 
than of creed. They are informing social 
forces with Christian motives. They are claim- 
ing the territories of political experiment and 
economic enterprise in the name of a lofty 
idealism. They are invading the areas of 
scientific progress and social change with the 
armament of spiritual conviction, laying both 
under tribute to faith. The landscape of reli- 
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gion to-day cannot be pictured in the somber 
and forbidding shadows of the cynicism which 
is so vocal in the literature of revolt and social 
diagnosis. 

Thirty years ago great tracts of land in cer- 
tain Western States were barren wilderness, 
spotted with alkali and dotted with sage brush, 
the haunt of snakes and a few of the meaner 
wild animals, but as useless as Sahara. To-day 
they are covered with expanding acres of 
dependable crops, fruits and grains and alfalfa; 
and as one travels across them he looks out on 
pleasant scenes in which homes of comfort and 
of beauty bear witness to the presence of happy 
and productive human life. The reason for 
the change is in the network of irrigation canals 
by which those arid regions have been trans- 
formed. It is after such a fashion, as a wise 
modern prophet has said, that the church of 
our time has been guiding Christian motives 
into many channels and thus making fertile 
many tracts of life hitherto desert. Of the 
practical and useful consequences, both in 
social and personal experience, there can be no 
doubt. 

There is, of course, another side to the 
shield; and we shall do ourselves scant justice 
if we fail to take account of it. The achieve- 
ments of the social agencies of present-day 
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religion have betrayed it into three misunder- 
standings. Modern men and women have come 
to think upon religion too exclusively as a 
means of social improvement and reform. They 
misunderstand its character and, in the toler- 
ance of the times, correlate it with the other 
movements of the mind and spirit as if all 
were upon the same level of significance and 
value. They speak and write of religion and 
education, religion and industry, religion and 
politics, religion and art. Rhetorically that is 
proper, but in any adequate apprehension of 
religion itself it is wholly mistaken. Religion 
cannot, with propriety, be associated on equal 
terms in any such balanced terminology as this; 
for where it is not the source of the others it 
is the one originating impulse by which they 
are given competent objectives and sustaining 
motives. The second misunderstanding into 
which men and women have been betrayed by 
the success of the social agencies of religion is 
a misunderstanding of its function. Men have 
been so concerned with the effect of religion 
upon the materials of life that they have too 
largely lost sight of its purpose for life itself. 
There is enough truth in a fairly recent crit- 
icism to arrest serious thought, to the effect 
that whereas religion was formerly a pillar of 
cloud by day and of fire by night, in the van- 
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guard of history, now it is an ambulance corps 
caring for the sick and the wounded. While 
still a third misunderstanding, perhaps more 
accurately a mistaken practice into which reli- 
gion has been betrayed by the success of its 
socializing agencies, is that of appraising its 
purely spiritual activities by criteria of num- 
bers and receipts, statistics and funds. 

These, however, are surface defects, the 
remedy for which is always at hand and easily 
discoverable. There is a deeper and more 
intimate menace which seems to hold the issues 
of destiny. Some sixty years ago Algernon 
Charles Swinburne shocked England with a 
volume of poems which seethed with revolt 
against the most cherished and smug conven- 
tionalities of its faith and order. With his 
pagan mind—for Swinburne was surely a Greek 
born out of due time—he longed for a pagan 
world, and put the unconverted, despairing 
spirit of paganism, as it went down before 
Christianity, into his unforgettable “Hymn to 
Proserpine.” In it he suggested the laughter 
and lightness and song and sensuous beauty of 
paganism as he presumed it to have been, in 
contrast with the traditional austerities of 
Christianity. The latter he illumined in the 
terrible half-line, “the ghastly glories of saints, 
dead limbs of gibbeted gods’; and then wrote 
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the accusation which startled his Victorian 
generation into shocked denial: “Thou hast 
conquered, O pale Galilean; the world has 
grown gray from thy breath.” 

When one has given full credit to Chris- 
tianity for sobering life with stern doctrines of 
judgment and retribution and the ever-present 
shadow of eternity; when one has acknowl- 
edged the frivolous and vicious enterprises 
which engaged men’s leisure and comprised 
much of their play and which Christianity 
expelled, it still remains true that the Christian 
world neither of Swinburne’s day nor of any 
other day has never been quite so gray as he 
painted it. We look back with curiosity upon 
what seem to have been the scant pleasures 
of the religious life of the past: the gloom of 
Puritanism, the terrible earnestness of the 
Wesleys and the Methodists for a century 
after them, the dark severity of Calvinism 
which made life a dark drama of inexorable fate 
under the frowning majesty of God. But bare 
of the equipments of pleasure as those stern 
Christians were, in what seems, to the retro- 
spective view of the present time, a veritable 
desert and eclipse of happiness, they testify to 
an inextinguishable personal joy. Samuel 
Rutherford, banished from his church, a pris- 
oner for his faith in the evil days of religious 
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tyranny in Scotland, writes out of the heart of 
the evil time and his experience of its oppres- 
sion, “I am taught in this ill weather to go on 
the lee side of Christ, and to put him in between 
me and the storm; and (I thank God) I walk on 
the sunny side of the brae.” John Bunyan 
was moved to search after religion because some 
unlettered Christians whom he overheard spoke 
“as if joy made them speak,” so that they 
were to him “as if they had found a new 
World.” Later, when he had entered into that 
same new World he writes that for very glad- 
ness he could have spoken to the crows that 
sat upon the plowed lands before him. Billy 
Bray, that Methodist local preacher whose 
name has come down to us as a picturesque 
part of the great tradition, only represented 
the experience of multitudes of his fellow 
Methodists whose names are unremembered, 
when he said that as he walked he heard one 
foot say “Glory!” and the other answer 
“Amen!” 

But, nevertheless, it is at this point that 
the deeper menace of our time makes itself 
felt. With the expansion of the practical 
results of religion, through its organized activ- 
ities to which reference has been made, one 
finds it almost impossible not to recognize a 
shrinkage in the exuberance of its spirit. The 
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noise of its productive machinery has silenced 
the music of its once impassioned life. Chris- 
tians to-day, marked as they are by the large 
and splendid distinctions which have been 
noted, are no longer the exponents of attractive 
and sustaining and productive joy. They do 
not impress their world as being the possessors 
of hidden springs, as being made glad, like 
their more solemn forebears of the spirit, by 
secret streams. Their laughter, the melody and 
pleasure of their life, seem one with the enjoy- 
ments of their secular world, discovered in and 
derived from interests quite apart from religion. 
Through their companionable mirth amid the 
pleasant enterprises of the common life there 
sounds no deeper happiness as through the joy 
of those elder Christians one always hears the 
echo of eternity like the solemn rhythm of a 
nearby sea. Here perhaps appears the reason 
why the more adequate social organizations of 
religion to-day, its more ample social expres- 
sions, leave thoughtful minds haunted with a 
premonition of disaster. “An earlier genera- 
tion often had a copious river confined within 
far too few ditches; we may find ourselves with 
a vast system of trenches and only a trickle 
in them.” 

Our generation’s eager interest in religion, 

1 Henry Sloane Coffin: In a Day of Social Rebuilding, p. 71. 
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as revealed in the tumult and hostility of its 
criticism of the church, points to an unmis- 
takable, though not always acknowledged, need; 
but the shifting objectives of the criticism be- 
tray the failure of any formulas of creed or 
corrections of organization to bring satisfaction. 
Because the need which struggles for expression 
in contemporary criticism, and which religion 
must meet, lies deeper than any disciplines of 
the mind or correlations of activity alone can 
reach. It is imperative that our faith shall do 
honor to our intelligence, but consistency of 
faith with clarity of intelligence will never, of 
itself, be wholly adequate. Christian doctrine 
can never be phrased beyond the reach of 
querulous or rebellious intellects, because, as an 
attempt to explain experiences of men as mo- 
ments in the history of God, or to report 
enterprises of God in terms of human under- 
standing, it must always remain of the nature 
of paradox. But within such definitions as the 
intellect does not find repugnant, religion will 
again irradiate life with the compulsion that is 
more effective than either authority or reason, 
when it invites men to adventure by the con- 
tagion of its sustaining inner life. Beside 
Swinburne’s reproduction of the Greek mind in 
despair over the deadliness of Christianity, 
Walter Pater may be permitted to put his 
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insight into the secret places of primitive 
Christian power, as he describes Cornelius, the 
Christian Roman soldier whose influence was to 
lead Marius the Epicurean into Christianity. 
He says of him that Cornelius was always 
singing; and that to Marius it was a new kind 
of singing. He would begin to sing as though, 
at the moment, he were remembering some 
private reason for being happy. It takes the 
mind at once to Professor Moffatt’s illuminating 
translation of that familiar phrase in the 
twelfth chapter of Romans: “Maintain the 
spiritual glow.” 

To return to these earlier Christians, Pur- 
itans, Methodists, Calvinists, with the inex- 
tinguishable joy beneath their severe and barren 
front, is to discover at least one inescapable 
difference between them and the Christians of 
to-day. They evidenced private reasons for 
being happy; to-day we are displaying public 
reasons for being industrious. The remark, for 
the present at least, does not suggest a crit- 
icism; it merely indicates a difference. The 
social and institutional expression of religion 
to-day, its resources of culture and the mag- 
nitude of its social enterprises, strangely enough 
leave few close observers without a feeling that 
_ the vision splendid which once it was threatens 
seriously to fade into the light of very common 
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day. It seems to have lost its spiritual glow; 
and no equipments or honors or social pre- 
cision will compensate the loss of personal 
certainty and personal satisfaction which was 
once the music of its inner life. 

To enter the New Testament is to find one- 
self, like John Bunyan, in the presence of a 
new world. It was a hard but shrewd remark 
of the historian Bunsen, many years ago, that 
“a, severe trial awaits anyone who looks prim- 
itive Christianity in the face”; for the outside 
of New Testament Christianity and that of the 
first centuries is dark and poor and mean. 
It is a tale told of mean streets and murky 
ghettos, of cryptic signs and secret meeting 
places. But the inside of primitive Christianity 
is very light. It has no machinery, but it is 
alive with music. Every high-school student 
thumbing a textbook in English literature is 
familiar with the fact and the phrase that one 
of the periods of English history is described 
by saying that England was then a nest of sing- 
ing birds. The New Testament is a record 
preserving not alone the report but the spirit 
of a far richer and more lasting song. A very 
penetrating observer of life has explained the 
fact that children seldom appreciate noble 
parents, by saying that the parents are en- 
grossed and often lost in the gloom of great 
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causes. But the men and women of the New 
Testament are engrossed in a great Cause, a 


cause which involved them in poverty, exile, | 


persecution and death; but one never hears a 
hint of gloom. They radiate an enduring light. 
Amid the darkest and most dejecting circum- 
stances they are, like the king’s daughter, all 
glorious within. 

One of Stevenson’s most familiar essays takes 
its title and character from a reminiscence 
of his boyhood in autumn nights by the sea, 
when, as school time drew near and the dark- 
ness came early, he and his companions would 
go out, each equipped with a tin bull’s-eye 
lantern. They wore the lanterns buckled to 
their waists upon old cricket belts, and over 
them wore their tightly buttoned coats. The 
lanterns, of course, smelled of blistered tin and 
always burned their fingers, while they were 
of no practical use whatever. In fact the boys 
did nothing with them, asking nothing more 
than just the possession of them. Fishermen 
and the police had lanterns but the boys never 
played at being either fishermen or policemen. 
The pleasure of having the lantern was simply 
in having it. When two of the boys met, one 
would ask the other, “Have you got your 
lantern?” the other would answer that he had, 
and that was the shibboleth. No one could 


—— 
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recognize a lantern-bearer. They would climb 
into a boat or sit in some hollow in the golf 
links, and there, while the wind went whistling 
overhead and the dark lay black around them, 
they would unbutton their coats and show their 
lanterns, and in Stevenson’s glorious phrase, 
“under the huge windy hall of the night,” 
they would indulge in talk. But the talk, he 
recalled, was only a condiment, and their 
gatherings little more than accidents in the 
career of a lantern-bearer. “The essence of 
the bliss was to walk by yourself in the black 
night; the slide shut, the top-coat buttoned; ... 
and all the while, deep down in the privacy of 
your fool’s heart, to know that you had a 
bull’s-eye at your belt, and to exult and sing 
over the knowledge.” 

That is a photograph, through the recollec- 
tion of a Scotch boyhood, of the people of the 
New Testament. They were, of a_ truth, 
lantern-bearers. Hiding behind closed doors; 
“wandering in deserts and mountains and 
caves, and the holes of the earth,” as the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews describes them; 
*n perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, 
in perils in the sea,” as Paul records; but all 
the while, deep down in the privacy of their 
fool’s heart—“‘we are fools for Christ’s sake”’ is 
Paul’s own word—knowing that they had light 
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within, and exulting and singing over the 
knowledge. They were not primarily members 
of an organization, nor committed to a tech- 
nical program, nor distinguished by a formu- 
lated creed, nor loyal to a great tradition; they 
were aflame with a divine comradeship. They 
were not moved by denominational pride, nor 
national concern, nor social responsibility; they 
were actuated by the expulsive and propulsive 
power of a new affection. 

There is a contemporary state of mind which 
would receive such a delineation of Christians 
or Christianity with very swift impatience. 
It would remind us of the social responsibilities 
of which those lantern-bearing Christians, and 
generations like them which followed later, 
seemed wholly oblivious. This state of mind 
is highly sensitive to the selfishness of the reli- 
gious life which finds its happiness in its own 
possession or experience of the religious fact. 
It would recall to us the words of Jesus which 
sound like drum beats to those who appreciate 
them, and drive men out upon the practical 
enterprises of the philanthropic spirit. It 
would point us to the scene in the Gospel of 
Saint Matthew in which Christ is shown us 
separating the good from the evil on the basis, not 
of any inner radiance, but on that of their actual 
ministry to the commonplace human needs. 
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Such emphasis upon social responsibility is 
entirely justified; but it is worth the effort, 
before one shall surrender entirely to the infer- 
ences of that impatient practical protest, to 
keep in mind that these men and women of 
the inner light were the men and women who 
made Christianity. They wrote its literature; 
they defined its experience; they set its social 
goal in the new heaven and the new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. These were 
the men who went out from their fishing boats 
and vineyards, and from the deadening inher- 
itance of the Pharisees and the Law, to estab- 
lish the gospel at the heart of Greek culture 
and in the face of Roman power. These were 
the men and women who, out of the ghettos 
of pagan cities, overturned empires, trans- 
formed society, and introduced into the organ- 
ized life of men those principles of freedom, 
equity, and compassion which have taken form 
in the most characteristic institutions and 
ethics of the modern world. 

It is wise to repeat here the caution sug- 
gested earlier, that remarking that the 
Christianity of the New Testament had no 
machinery but was alive with music, implies 
no discredit upon the large and even intricate 
organization of the church to-day. That the 
church, down all the years, has elaborated its 
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agencies to keep contact with the expanding 
areas of experience and the diverging interests 
of society, is evidence of its life. The organiza- 
tion of the modern church is the product of 
neither chance nor error, but of opportunity 
and obligation. The conclusion is not that 
the machinery is to be done away, but the lost 
music is to be restored. None of the many 
trenches which have been intended to irrigate 
the desert tracts of modern life is to be filled 
in and closed; but the fullness of the dwindling 
streams which alone can flood them is to be 
recovered. We need not reduce our public 
reasons for being industrious; we must recap- 
ture our private reasons for being happy. 

For however optimistic may be those incor- 
rigible minds that do not face thoroughly the 
significance of contemporary events, Christians 
have no right to be happy over the conditions 
in which the church and the faith are be- 
leaguered to-day except as they are sure of 
the inner source of radiance and power and can 
draw upon it for the ancient enduements of 
assurance and spiritual glow. Christianity is 
challenged in the Orient by hostile and social 
and political movements on the one hand, and, 
on the other, by eclectic and revived paganism. 
It is questioned and questioning at home amid 
lawlessness, intellectual revolt and changing 
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social manners, all of which were once the field 
of its productive triumphs. It is confused 
and groping before the lucid march of modern 
science, though formerly it proved, in the face 
of a more intolerant culture, that the foolish- 
ness of God was wiser than the wisdom of men. 

But while it has no right to be happy over 
these conditions, it has no need to be panic- 
stricken. If anyone is frightened because of 
the opposition which he sees confronting the 
church to-day; if anyone is apprehensive be- 
cause he seems to discover Christianity halted 
in the Orient by anti-christian movements or 
social and industrial disturbances; if anyone 
is troubled by its apparent ineffectiveness at 
home amid lawlessness, disorder, and decadent 
manners; if anyone fears or exults that the 
church and its faith are crumbling before the 
march of modern science, let him remember 
that once upon a time Christianity faced the 
world without recognition, without organiza- 
tion, without a tradition, without a school, 
without money, with no authority but the 
New Testament written in the lives of the 
lowly, and no weapon except a new direction 
of faith and a new certainty of experience. 
Let him remember that almost the same report 
could be made of Methodism in its beginnings; 
and that Methodism, thus originated in sim- 
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plicity, changed the face of life in its genera- 
tion, building religion as a wall against political 
revolution, substituting philanthropy for ne- 
glect, softening the bitterness of industry, 
making the homes of the rich houses of prayer, 
and coal pits the gate of heaven. It was by 
no accident that John Richard Green wrote 
that, as a result of the Wesleyan revival, there 
appeared in the British nation at large, a new 
moral enthusiasm. A great moral enthusiasm 
in society springs only from a great moral 
passion in the individuals; and the Methodists 
supplied that moral passion because, as, W. J. 
Dawson wrote of those of a later generation 
which had kept the original flame, they were 
the children of a strange rapture. 

Here, then, lies the clue to the present-day 
opportunity and obligation for which serious 
Christians are looking, amid the divergent 
counsels as to the course to be pursued. One 
of these counsels, like a theological Polyanna, 
urges us to go blithely on our way, because 
God will make the wrath of men to praise him, 
and the redemption of the world is ultimately 
sure by reason of his revealed purpose and 
indefatigable love. That is a very comfortable 
state of mind, but it is also a very lazy and 
irresponsible state. The redemption of the 
world, with all that the words involve, doubt- 
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less is the will of God; but it is all the more 
the duty of men. The world will be saved, 
to use the older evangelistic phrase, but only 
through men who save it. 

Another prescription, taking account of the 
recognized disadvantages under which organ- 
ized Christianity moves through the world 
to-day, suggests that nothing whatever be 
done, but for a vastly different reason. Its 
curious argument is that the degeneracy of the 
race is the ordained course of human history; 
that the world is destined to go irretrievably 
bad, and that Christ, as an implacable Judge, 
will come—may, indeed, be already on the 
way and at the world’s dim edge—to turn the 
wicked into hell together with all the nations 
that have forgotten God. This forecast, by 
no means new or indigenous to any locality, 
comes properly under the head of announce- 
ments which are interesting if true; but it has 
no support in anything as yet discovered in 
the mind and character of Christ. 

One simple, certain duty rises before those 
who confront with intelligence and sympathy a 
world unwon to the gospel, and a church 
of unprecedented institutional wealth but of 
strangely reduced enthusiasm. They must re- 
cover the primacy of that personal experience 
which once captured men by the contagion of 
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its inner glow, and amid the most laborious 
and distressing circumstances, sustained them 
with the certainty of a present help and a 
divine estate. A modern scientist has recently 
said that almost all the present sources of light 
are bodies ninety-five per cent of whose radi- 
ation is invisible The history of Christian 
conquest will bear testimony that the sources 
of effective Christianity, the powers of pro- 
ductive evangelism, are in the contagious lives 
of men and women whose personal experience 
is aflame with inner light. That inner light is 
of the nature of an enduement rather than an 
acquisition, so that whether or not we agree 
with a former generation in its definition of the 
witness of the Spirit, we cannot deny its 
primacy as a necessary fact. Only the constant 
victory of the individual soul will provide for 
religion’s conquest of the social order; and 
religious history, from the New Testament to 
the present time, records but a single expe- 
rience which, in all events and occasions, 
maintains that inner, incorrigible glow. It is 
the experience of personal relationship with 
God, personal security in God, through the 
apprehension of a living Christ. 

Seriously concerned with and for the great 
social and missionary enterprises of the church 
to-day, it is to be remembered that only the 
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experience which individual men and women 
once felt as ecstasy and confirmed in assurance, 
makes the missionary ideal reasonable and com- 
pelling. Only such an experience furnishes men 
with either a message to the world or a motive 
for taking it. It is the one indefensible author- 
ity for our invasion of divergent provinces of 
life with our particular faith, and for our 
charging with incompleteness civilizations more 
ancient and more dignified than our own. 
The one adequate constraint of the evangel 
with which Christians claim to be commis- 
sioned is that in it they have something which 
has made them what, at their best, they are; 
without which the world beyond them cannot 
become what it ought to be. 

That experience, however, is not to be re- 
gained, as in the easy presumptions of conven- 
tional piety, by some search for an ancient 
Pentecost. It will be recovered by a new 
exercise of the will. “The witness of the Spirit 
may not be as largely sought as once in visions 
and surges of feeling and sudden and mysteri- 
ous impressions, but the witness of that Spirit 
has been found nevertheless. It is found in 
the dogged determination of true saints to do 
the will of God at whatever cost.’”! 





1 Francis J. McConnell: Christian Focus, p. 22. The Meth- 
odist Book Concern. 
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But while the truth of this is apparent, it is 
not the whole truth available for this discus- 
sion. That dogged determination blossoms 
eventually in the inner light, bears fruit ulti- 
mately in sustaining peace, becomes trans- 
formed at last into the music of invulnerable 
joy. The beginning is adventure but the end 
is insight. The road is loyalty and the end 
is the victory that overcomes the world. If, 
as the English adage has it, “It is dogged that 
does it,” it is a “dogged” that is radiant with 
light within. For Christians to recover the 
magnificence and glory is for Christianity to 
regain its contagion and its power. More im- 
portant still, it is only through the joy that is 
kindling within as well as set before it, that 
Christian faith can endure its cross. 
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